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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Lord Salisbury, having said nothing when he was 
expected to say much, has said much when he was ex- 
pected to say nothing. The public has already got by 
heart his proscription of those who write and speak ‘‘ as 
if they belonged to the enemy”. The direct scorn of 
the simple phrase has penetrated the not very thin skin 
of Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman. Lord Salisbury’s 
words had special reference to ‘‘eminent men”. It is 
possible that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman looked 
upon the scorn as especially directed against himself. 
Does he not fill a position of eminence? At any rate he 
blustered the denial that any words of his own could by 
any ingenuity be interpreted as coming from the enemy ; 
and it is not likely that ingenuity will be exercised in 
the otiose attempt. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
was not much more pleased with some members of his 
own party. He considered Lord Rosebery’s facetious 
suggestion that future Cabinets should be composed of 
business men as a direct imputation on the great Liberal 
party of which he himself is the standard-bearer. In a 
second speech at Bath Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
would have explained away his assertion that the war 
was carried on ‘‘ by practices of barbarity”. But Sir 
Henry has not Mr. Gladstone’s gift. 


Seldom was there more widespread misunderstanding 
than that on which the German manifestations against 
Mr. Chamberlain are based; and even since the 
publication of Mr. Chamberlain’s letter of justifica- 
tion a semi-official paper has pronounced his language 
to be un-Parliamentary and offensive. Mr. Chamberlain 
is thought even by the best-educated Germans to 
have insulted the German army. In sheer fact he 
merely quoted instances from German historians of 
German actions in the war against France in order 
to show precedent to justify the adoption of 
sterner methods against guerilla troops in South 
Africa. It was wrong of him to make the references, 
knowing how sensitive ill-informed people will show 
themselves ; but no ingenuity could extract from his 
speech either an insult to Germany or a confession of 
English barbarity. In certain cases the Germans 
decided in the Franco-German war that houses must 
be burnt and districts fined. Mr. Chamberlain ex- 
pressed some agreement with this policy and the 


German nation has taken the approval as an insult. A 
rather ludicrous comment on the misrepresented facts is 
to be found in the French papers: while expressing 
belief in English barbarity they deprecate any desire to 
condone the equal barbarity of their enemies, the 
Germans. 


In the interval of war news a budget, as surprising 
as satisfactory, has been issued for the Orange River 
Colony. The receipts for the last twelve months 
amounted to £57,000 the expenditure to 438,000. It is 
a good augury that 45,000 of the expenditure was laid 
out on education. The expenses naturally do not in- 
clude the £173,000 spent on the refugee camps, 
an amount recoverable from the war funds. The 
smouldering, to use Lord Milner’s metaphor, has not 
burst into flame. According to the weekly return 356 
Boers have further to be deducted from Mr. Brodrick’s 
estimate of 10,000. The clearing operations in the 
Orange River Colony have been especially successful, 
and in the Cape Colony General French has ‘‘ hustled” 
the enemy rapidly to the north. There have been no 
separate engagements of much moment; but a valu- 
able capture was made near Villiersdorp in the person 
of Commandant Buys who led an attack on some 
railway pioneers. Commandant Wolmarans was de- 
feated and wounded in the Potchefstroom district. De 
Wet, the world will be glad to know, is ‘‘alive and 
well”; but we are not told from what Court circular 
the news is derived. 


The case of Dr. Krause has had an unexpected de- 
velopment. It has been decided after no fewer than 
thirteen appearances at Bow Street that he is to be 
tried not in the Transvaal but before the Central 
Criminal Court in London and proceedings will be 
taken on the charge of inciting to murder under the 
Offences against the Person Act instead of under 
the Fugitive Offenders Act. The reasons given 
for the change of intention are that the letters on 
which the accusation hinges were written and posted 
in England. At present the charge against Dr. Krause 
is one of misdemeanour only and as such Mr. De 
Rutzen allowed bail; but as yet no sureties have 
come forward. Mr. Isaacs on behalf of the accused 
took objection to the reading of several letters 
on the ground that they were concerned with the 
question of high treason of which Dr. Krause was 
not accused rather than directly with incitement to 
murder. But all Mr. Isaacs’ objections were over- 
ruled on the double ground that the magistrate must 
hear all the evidence before he could determine on 
which charges he would commit the prisoner and 
because the letters formed the basis on which Mr. 
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Muir asked the magistrate to say that the defendant 
had a motive for inciting to murder Mr. Forster. 


The Hague Arbitration Tribunal, the incorporeal child 
of that ‘‘ insubstantial pageant’ the Peace Conference, 
has been asked officially to arbitrate between the Boers 
and Great Britain. The standing committee returned 
a verbal answer to the effect that no such tribunal 
existed. Its existence depends on the request of both 
parties in a quarrel and until such is preferred it has 
merely potential being. To use that curiously con- 
tradictory phrase, much bruited at the Hague Con- 
ference, there is no such thing nor will be as ‘‘ com- 
pulsory conciliation”. The mere request proves how 
utterly puerile a notion of the objects as well as the 
achievements of the Tsar’s conference is abroad. For 
the Boers to attempt to utilise this non-existent tribunal 
is doubly absurd since by reason of the suzerainty of 
Great Britain the Boers were not qualified as an 
independent nation to swell the vapourings at the 
Congress. Arbitration, while men remain jealous, can 
never be a universal panacea. In separate cases it 
may be effective either when both parties believe in the 
perfect impartiality of the arbitrators or when a great 
amalgamation of nations decide to enforce it. Neither 
of these causes now operates. 


Grattan might well ‘“‘weep for the sorrows of 
Ireland” now. The one true Irishman of the day, 
who cares for Ireland and nothing for party, who has 
given himself for Ireland and worked for her as no 
other living man has worked, is rejected by his country- 
men of both factions. The Unionist bourgeois of Dublin, 
with his paltry selfish politics, caused Mr. Plunkett 
to lose his seat last year. Now he is beaten by the 
violence and foul abuse of a gang of professional 
politicians, Mr. Dillon hounding them on. Of course, 
it is just to remember that there is not in the Nationalists’ 
conduct the malignity there was in the Dublin Unionists 
that voted against Mr. Plunkett; for on the Constitu- 
tional question he and the Home Rulers are political 
opponents. 
we have seen some solemn twaddle about ‘‘ Colonel ” 


As for the new member for Galway, | 


Lynch leading the ‘‘Irish contingent” in the South | 


African War, whilst some owls have been discuss- 
ing the question whether or no this “leader” will 
be seized by the police when he tries to take his seat. 
We imagine there is no danger of the authorities 
making such idiots of themselves. If they know 
their man at all, they will not connect him with 
the rifle and the veldt so much as with the inkpot and 
Fleet Street. And even if there were an ‘Irish con- 
tingent” and he did ‘“‘lead” it, nobody can imagine 
that a single British soldier suffered any hurt thereby. 
No: physical force has not been the boast of Irish 
M.P.s and candidates since Mr. Parnell brandished the 
crowbar with effect in the offices of his Irish news- 


paper. 


Mr. Hay has a considerable popularity in England 
and it is possible that his unctuous aphorisms concern- 
ing national policy and his platitudes of universal 
amity, which were so wildly cheered by the Chambers 
of Commerce in New York, will help to increase Mr. 
Hay’s reputation in Europe; but the speech was 
remarkable less for the ‘‘ naif credulity” with which 
Mr. Hay has been charged than by naif assurance. 
The Monroe doctrine may be ‘‘a golden rule”; the 
Americans may demand only ‘‘a fair field and no 
favour”; they may ‘“‘seek the friendship of ali 
Powers”; but this golden doctrine, this ‘‘ exclusive 
American ownership and American control” are never- 
theless especially calculated to give the Americans 
favour and spoil a fair field for other nations. In 
short, Mr. Hay denied in detail what he affirmed in 
principle. If the Monroe doctrine means anything at 
all—it refuses to Spain, Germany and England the 
right of free competition in South America. Neither 
President Roosevelt nor Mr. Hay desires to insult or 
defy a Great Power—to give Mr. Hay’s astounding 
jest—‘‘ even because it is friendly.” Mr. Choate’s 
much more tasteful appreciation of the English people 
—more tasteful because it rang true—raised the pro- 
ceedings to a higher level. 


Tranquillity continues to prevail in Afghanistan. 
Herat has quietly accepted Habibulla’s succession and 
the various possible rivals have found his position too 
secure or the moment unfavourable for an attempt to 
seize his heritage. Across the Russian frontier no 
movement is yet threatened, unless there is any truth 
in the reports that the border railways are being ex- 
tended and enlarged in a manner which could only be 
designed for strategical purposes directed against 
Afghanistan. The peaceful outlook has permitted 
Lord Curzon to proceed with his autumn tour. The 
route selected is a remarkable illustration of the pro- 
gress made in linking up the eastern parts of the Indo- 
Burmese Empire. The Viceroy for the first time makes 
the journey overland from India to Mandalay, passing 
through Manipur where he has been able to congratu- 
late the little state and its ruler on the prosperity and 
order which under British administration have suc 
ceeded the turbulence and misrule that culminated in 
the murder of Mr. Quinton and his staff. A section of 
the journey has to be made on horseback, one object 
of the Viceroy being to prospect a possible line of com- 
munication which will place the Indian system in touch 
with the railway and river steamer services of Burma. 
Lord Curzon will return to India by sea from Rangoon 
in time for the Accession ceremonies of the New Year. 


Now that the new Indian Province has actually come 
into official existence as ‘‘the North-West Frontier 
Province”, a difficulty arises from the similarity of its 
name with that of the older one known as the ‘‘ North- 
West Provinces” or, since its amalgamation with the 
Lucknow government, as the ‘‘ North-West Provinces 
and Oudh”. It is held necessary to change the now 
historic name of the senior province but each of the 
designations suggested meets with reasonable objec- 
tion from some quarter. The India Office suggests the 
‘* Northern Provinces and Oudh ” while the local govern- 
ment seems to favour the ‘‘ United Provinces”. Neither 
is satisfactory. ‘* Northern” is a geographical mis- 
nomer and ‘‘ United Provinces ” has no local significance 
while it fails to consult the jealous susceptibilities of the 
Oudh people. The ‘“‘ Pioneer” plumps for the ‘‘ Upper 
Provinces and Oudh”, which seems very little advance 
on the India Office favourite. If Agra or Delhi were 
still the seat of provincial government, something might 
be made of them. Evena wider and nobler name might 
well be adopted. The provinces correspond as closely 
as may be with the old limitations of Hindustan—the 
‘* Madhya-desha ”—the centre of all myths, civilisation 
and sovereignty, the home of Krishna, Rama and 
Buddha and the stronghold of Moghal rule. The simple 
and historical name of *‘ Hindustan” would seem to 
satisfy more requirements and excite less objections 
than any other. But if the official inspiration is with- 
held, why not invite competition and offer a prize for the 
most suitable title ? 


There is a superficial likeness between the German 
Emperor and Lord Rosebery. They both have the 
knack of saying good things in a popular way ; but the 
German Emperor has the advantage of being in earnest 
and of possessing knowledge. His speech at the Naval 
Engineers’ Congress at Charlottenburg on naval con- 
struction, one of the most technical of subjects, has 
appealed in an extraordinary way to the word at large. 
It is not necessary to follow him in his historic 
survey of tactics as they were developed along with the 
shape of ships and the manner of their propulsion : in 
galleys at Salamis, in sailing ships at Trafalgar, in 
ironclads off Cuba. Though he pretended to be 
ignorant of the meaning of metacentre, he said many 
things worth the consideration of tactical and con- 
structive specialists ; but it was the wide philosophy of 
his central theme which won the larger audience. 
Ships and their shapes are in a true sense the expression 
of a nation’s ambitions and desires ; and the German 
Emperor having in his mind the development of the 
German navy, to which at present his chief efforts are 
bent, may be excused if he was hopeful of the reaction 
likely to be exercised by the possession of a great 
war and merchant navy on the narrow character of a 
bureaucratic people. 
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Turning to home affairs, the Government proposals 
with reference to the London water supply have this 
undoubted merit that they offer a complete settlement 
of the question. The Bill, of which Parliamentary 
notices have been given, will provide not only for the 
constitution of a Board representing the whole water 
area, but also for the vesting of the undertakings 
of the companies in the Board by a fixed date. The 
desirability of purchasing the undertakings may be 
regarded as a foregone conclusion, and there is not 
likely to be much controversy as to the terms of 
purchase. The notices indicate arrangements fair 
alike to the public and the companies; thus the 
Bill, whilst securing to the latter the full considera- 
tion for their property, will prevent any allowance 
being made for compulsory sale. A hot fight may, 
however, be anticipated with regard to the constitution 
of the Board. The outside counties will not like the 
preponderance of representation to be given to London, 
whilst if Mr. Long really intends, as would appear from 
his recent speech, to allow the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils to nominate some of London’s representatives, 
the County Council will bitterly resent the proposal. 
And it is difficult to see how such a scheme could be 
carried into effect without making the Board so large as 
to be unwieldy. 


Everybody in London is compelled to take interest 
in the new telephone scheme, if from no other cause, 
by the disturbances of the London streets. The final 
arrangements which are now made public will strike 
most people as an ingenious, but not quite successful, 
compromise. The shareholders of the National Tele- 
phone Company have some reason to object that they 
are subjected to competition with a Government office. 
The public will complain that though a monopoly has 
been broken the competition between the two companies 
is so regulated by law as to deprive it of its natural 
benefits. No fault is to be found with Lord London- 
derry’s division of subscribers into the two classes, but 
the charge of £17 a year for unlimited use remains 
altogether excessive when compared with Continental 
and American prices. Telephonic communication has 
become not a luxury but a necessity for private people 
as well as for those in business and the time had come 
for the Government to do with the telephone what they 
have done with postal and telegraphic communication. 
It was their duty to buy up the National Telephone 
Company. The most pronounced individualist would 
be so far socialist as to prefer Government regulation 
to the sort of bogus competition between a Govern- 
ment and a private compary in which prices were 
regulated by mutual understanding. 


Until Government shall consider the finances of the 
great hospitals one of its duties, hospitals have the first 
claim on the generosity of the public. Guy’s Hospital, 
which like the rest has been forced to grow by the 
pressure of population and the progress of science, has 
altogether outstripped the machinery for providing 
funds. Even with the annual gift of £5,000 from the 
Prince of Wales’ Hospital Fund there is a yearly sum of 
£14,000 left to be provided by undiscovered channels. 
In addition the time has come when a large scheme of 
rebuilding and renovation is necessary, if the hospital is 
to continue in adequate efficiency. No less a sum than 
£180,000 will be necessary to do the work properly and 
the public at large are asked to provide at least 4 100,000 
of this sum. The immediate needs are for increased 
accommodation for the nursing staff, proper sanitary 
blocks in connexion with the wards and a more exten- 
sive laundry. The mere position of Guy’s Hospital on 
the south side of the river should be a sufficient stimulus 
to generosity for all those who know or even guess the 
needs of the immense population which lives or exists 
in that brick wilderness. 


Smallpox is still amongst us: the hideous spectre is 
not laid: and it is not in autumn but in spring when 
Wwe may expect to see the most of it. If those members 
of the Government, who against their own consciences 
legalised the conscientious objector, know what goes 
on below stairs in their own households, they should 


expect to have troubled dreams and evil nights. All 
that the average man, a fortiori the average domestic 
servant, knows or thinks he knows of the effect of that 
precious clause is that now no one can be compelled to 
be vaccinated. Consequently the householder, though a 
genuine believer himself, does no more than ask his ser- 
vants as seductively as he can whether they would not 
like to be vaccinated ; and the servants usually answer 
no. The magistrate never hears ofthem. The number of 
domestic servants who decline to be vaccinated is por- 
tentous. The family doctor is brought in by the 
mistress to vaccinate the household: and the whole 
body of servants “‘ prefer not ”. 


Your wise anti-vaccinator will of course tell you 
that the scullerymaid’s refusal is based on the highest 
scientific grounds and a serious study of statistics. 
To ask these people whether they think vaccination 
good or not is as absurd as it would be to ask 
a child of eight whether he preferred to take a pill or 
leave it. It is a farce and a pandering to ignorance. 
In the eyes of those who believe in vaccination, and 
most of the very men who abolished compulsion do, 
it must be a positive cruelty to give hapless servant 
girls a chance of deciding to their own grievous hurt. 
The spectre of smallpox should haunt these men every 
night till compulsory vaccination is re-enacted. In the 
meantime, wise and well-off employers, such as some 
of the leading banks, are offering their clerks a bonus 
of 10s. apiece to get vaccinated. The cost of this 
gratuity such sensible employers ought in justice to be 
able to extract from the Treasury. 


How difficult it is to gather the real opinions of the 
legal profession from their statements in public! Mr. 
Rentoul at the City of London Court was placed in the 
painful position of having to reply to the congratula- 
tions of certain junior Counsel on his appointment as 
judge, that it was pleasant to him to know that his 


‘appointment had been well received by the City and 


‘more particularly by the members of my own profes- 
sion”! Now when Sir Sherston Baker is appointed to 
a County Court judgeship in Lincolnshire, members of 
the profession do not say what they think in print at 
least or in public, but they smile though they may hardly 
care to use strong language, as they have done in some 
other cases. Sir Sherston is at least not unpopular ; 
but the legal work he has done is of a very mild type, 
and it is rather serious that judges of a more strenuous 
character should not be appointed to Courts that are 
daily increasing in importance. 


The Thames Rowing Club has taken the lead in reject- 
ing decisively Mr. Grenfell’s motion for the exclusion of 
foreigners from Henley. The meeting was carried 
away by some more than usually fallacious arguments 
from Mr. Muttlebury. It is not fair to the memory of 
the founders of this most typical and popular of the 
regattas absolutely to ignore their unmistakable 
intentions; the regatta was founded for the sake of 
encouraging English rowing and the sport has not so 
far developed that it has become right and proper to 
welcome crews whose presence is likely to defeat the 
object of the founders. For apart from the professional 
question, London eights, whose crews are composed of 
busy men who have neither the time nor the inclination 
to train and practise in the American manner, are more 
than likely to shrink from competition in the bigger 
races when they have to meet professionally trained 
crews such as the Americans have sent over and will 
send. The crowd at Henley enjoys seeing foreigners 
and English oarsmen delight both in hospitality and 
competition; but it is inevitable that races with 
foreigners should be regarded as international tests 
and only harm is done by the association of the races 
with this false excitement. If foreigners wish to com- 
pete with us, let some new and definitely international 
regatta be inaugurated. 


Nobody expected Mr. Maclaren’s team to do great 
things. The best two batsmen in England and, a point 
which is much more important, the best two bowlers in 
England were not included in it. His elevenis not only 
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not representative of England, but is probably scarcely as 
strong as the champion county. We expected the 
more important matches to be lost ; but the first match 
against South Australia was chiefly remarkable for 
strange surprises. The bowlers on both sides had 
sudden successes which were probably due to the bad- 
ness of the wicket. For this reason the match cannot 
be taken as a true test, for as a rule the wickets in 
Australia are so good as almost to damage the game. 
The second match, when the team beat Victoria, was 
again in no sense a test, and for the same reason, 
though the new bowler, Barnes, for the second time 
surprised everyone, except Mr. Maclaren. There are 
no doubt many good batsmen in this private team of 
Mr. Maclaren, and if the two matches have shown any- 
thing they have indicated that some of the bowlers, if 
not first class, have bouts of excellence and that some 
of the batsmen though tried players have attacks of 
nervousness. 


This week contributes a great landmark of “ pro- 
gress". On that fine site, the delta of the two mouths 
of the new highway from Holborn falling into the 
Strand, a huge business barracks, promoted by an 
American syndicate ornamented with a number of pro- 
minent English names, is to squat. The progression 
is charming. First the site was to be used for a 
County Hall, a great public project worthy of a great city ; 
that was ruled out. Second, a National Opera House, 
artistically not unworthy of the British Empire, was 
suggested: a noble idea, which were we not a nation 
mainly of half-educated clowns would have been wel- 
comed: that was cold-shouldered. Third, a group of 
American-English company-promoters come forward 
with a financial scheme to plant on the one really fine 
site vacant in London a vast commercial block, New 
York outside, Tottenham Court Road within. This is 
suffered gladly. Here we have in the story of a single 
site the whole history of modern English progress. 


The new barracks is of course blessed by the 
‘Times "’, which, with the splendid Philistinism that 
has never failed Printing House Square, describes with 
enthusiasm the undertaking which is to be ‘the 
largest and handsomest structure in the world”. How 
the phraseology smacks of the Transatlantic builder 
developing an estate! Of course, a building that is to 
cost £2,000,000 and to be seven stories high must be 
handsome; so at least the ‘‘ Times” thinks. England 
is being rapidly ‘‘ developed” indeed. We hope that 
the financial element in this undertaking will be very 
closely watched. We may then better understand how, 
certain English names come to be connected with this 
huge exploitation by American promoters ; exploitation 
which is cantingly described as ‘‘ drawing the Anglo- 
Saxon nations closer together ”. 


The Bank returns of Thursday exhibited an increase 
in the total reserve of £640,600 and the proportion is 
higher by 13 per cent., being 473 percent. A small 
sum in gold has been exported but the loss has been 
fully compensated by the return of coin from circula- 
tion. The past week has been a period of general 
Stagnation in the stock markets. The Funds are 
slightly lower on balance and Home Railway stocks 
show an all round relapse. There is no indication 
of any immediate improvement in gilt-edged se- 
curities as the probability of a further issue of Consols 
at the beginning of the new year is a complete deterrent 
to any rise in the Funds. The Government of New 
Zealand offers a loan of £1,500,000 in 3 per cent. 
inscribed stock at the issue price of 94 and as a trustees 
stock the issue will doubtless be successful. The 
prices of American railroad shares have steadily 
declined during the week following the weakness in 
New York consequent on the heavy shipments of 
gold to the Continent and the difficulties attending the 
completion of the North-Western trouble. South 
African mining shares have been quite featureless and 
West Africans are also weak. Copper shares are 
lower, and the remaining markets devoid of interest. 
Consols orf. Bank rate 4 per cent. (31 October, 


1901). 


THE GOVERNMENT OF CAPE COLONY. 


| is not our way to conceal or evade the facts of the 
South African situation. Our readers will admit 
that the comments which have appeared from time to 
time in the SaturpAy Review have possessed at least 
the quality of candour. Nevertheless, making allow- 
ance for all the anti-English factors which, as we have 
insisted, have to be recognised at their full value and 
duly provided for in any policy which aims at a perma- 
nent settlement, a comparison of the present condition 
of South Africa with that of five or ten years ago 
creates a sense not of despair but of hope. The 
progress which has been accomplished by our army in 
the field is by no means confined to the results regis- 
tered by Mr. Brodrick’s speech. But in order to 
understand how real this progress has been we 
must remember two things. (1) That federal union 
is the goal of South African statesmanship, and 
(2) that the advance in constitutional government 
hitherto achieved by the Cape Colony has been 
the chief obstacle—apart from the existence of the Boer 
Republics —to the attainment of this ideal. The reasons 
why the Cape Colony became an obstacle to federation 
are these. At the time of Lord Carnarvon’s South 
Africa Act the federation proposals which it embodied 
were opposed by the majority of the Cape Colonists, 
Englisii and Dutch, because they saw that the establish- 
ment of a federal administration would involve a sacri- 
fice of the political privileges already enjoyed by the 
Colony under its recently acquired constitution. The 
scheme of union, therefore, which colonial opinion 
favoured was the gradual incorporation of the States 
and colonies into the system of the Cape Colony by 
annexation. On the failure of the federation scheme 
this colonial policy was subsequently carried out to the 
extent that, in addition to Griqualand West (the 
Diamond Fields district), the Cape Colony annexed 
the Crown Colony of Bechuanaland, and the whole 
of the native territories lying between the colonial 
frontier and Natal. With these facts before one 
it is easy to understand that the problem of 
South African unity has been enormously simpli- 
fied by the protraction of Boer resistance, and by 
the open disaffection of so large a proportion of the 
Dutch inhabitants of the Cape Colony. These events,. 
or rather the conditions resulting from them, have pro- 
vided ample justification for political reconstructions 
which would have provoked opposition both in the Cape 
Colony and in England, if the war had ended after the 
occupation of Pretoria. To deprive the Cape Colony of 
any of its constitutional privileges, or of part of its lately 
acquired territory, would have seemed unnecessary and 
therefore ungenerous then. Now—after the second 
year of wanton resistance and rebellion—the right of 
the Imperial Government to do with South Africa as 
seems good to it is incontestable. The helplessness of 
the English colonists in the face of Dutch disaffection 
at the Cape is no less apparent. In these circum- 
stances the larger scheme of federal government for allt 
South Africa stands first, and the maintenance of the 
constitution and territory of the Cape Colony second. 

We must take a broad view. After all that has 
passed the settlement of South Africa is a matter for 
England and the Empire. The time for nice considera- 
tions of local interests and prejudices has gone by. The 
paramount necessity is to restore peace and prosperity 
to South Africa. Not even the claims of the loyal 
colonists in the Cape Colony must interfere with the 
attainment of this supremely important object. In 
short the events of the last year have made the estab- 
lishment of a central government for South Africa more 
necessary and more possible. The old necessities 
remain—the necessity for a common system of native 
administration, fora common tariff and for a uniform 
railway system. But the necessities immediately arising 
out of the present situation are of still higher import- 
ance. If we are to hold South Africa, English immi- 
grants must be established on the land. For this 
purpose a large scheme of agricultural development by 
irrigation and light railways embracing the whole of 
South Africa is required; and such a scheme can only 
be put into effect by a central authority whose powers 
are equally extensive. 
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In view of the necessity for a complete political re- 
construction in South Africa the question of what is to 
be done with the Cape Colony, now that we know 
that the great majority of the Dutch are disaffected to 
British rule, acquires a new aspect. One plan is to 
extend Mr. Chamberlain’s programme; that is, to 
treat the Cape Colony, with the exception of the 
towns, on the same footing as the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colonies. The discussion of this proposal we 
reserve for a future occasion. An alternative plan is to 
apply the ‘‘ protected area” system to the problem of 
civil government. Simply to abrogate the Cape Con- 
stitution would punish the innocent with the guilty ; 
and the loyal English and loyal Dutch, the men who 
strove for responsible government and have not 
abused its privileges, would be the chief sufferers. 
Why not then suspend the Constitution only in those 
areas of the Colony where the Boers have re- 
ceived support, or the inhabitants have taken up 
arms against the Crown? By this means the 
disloyal inhabitants would be deprived of their 
representatives in the Cape Parliament for the present ; 
but each area, as and when it returned to its allegiance, 
would be reinstated. This plan, while it would make 
any alteration in the status of the Cape Colony un- 
necessary, would make it possible for the Cape Govern- 
ment to work harmoniously with the Imperial autho- 
rities in the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies in 
the measures necessary for the settlement of South 
Africa. The House of Assembly, having an ample 
majority of progressive members and being purged of 
the Dutch obstructives, would be able to act in 
harmony with other South African Governments for 
the promotion of all measures necessary for the 
industrial development of the country, and for putting 
into effect any scheme of central administration 
which might be proposed by the Imperial Govern- 
ment. There is, however, one grave objection to 
this plan. Judged by the test of ‘‘ Never again” — 
a test which must be applied to every item of our South 
African policy—it is deficient. The Cape Parliament, 
purged though it were of the more obstructive Dutch 
members, would after the manner of parliaments divide 
into the Government and the Opposition. The votes of 
the few sympathisers with the Dutch would be offered 
to the highest bidder : the price of these votes being the 
prompt restoration of representatives to the disaffected 
areas. And then the Cape Parliament would become 
once more obstructive, and every measure necessary for 
an effective settlement in which the co-operation of the 
Cape Government was required would be resisted and 
probably rejected. In other words, the Cape Legislature 
would again fall under the control of the Dutch majority 
—a majority whose real sentiments towards England 
the events of the last year have sufficiently disclosed. 

One word more. In discussing South African affairs 
we cannot refrain from drawing attention to the Report 
on the Concentration Camps. This document we com- 
mend to all our readers and in particular to our corre- 
spondent Mr. Stephen Gwynn. The “ British Medical 
Journal” is an authority which doubtless claims respect, 
but Mr. Gwynn would scarcely set the statements of a 
writer in its pages against the overwhelming mass of 
detail contained in this report. In the face of this 
revelation of the incredible ignorance and revolting 
degradation of the Boer mother, what is the use of 
telling us that certain things which should have been 
done in the case of an ordinary civilised community, 


“‘ought to have been done, and ought to be done | 


now”, in the case of a people whose conditions are 
absolutely unlike those of any other European race ? 


LORD LANSDOWNE’S RETREAT. 


Canal. This was in a Gladstonian Ministry elected to 
check Imperialism. Lord Lansdowne, being Foreign 
Minister in a Cabinet which is the result of an election 
endorsing Imperialism with an overwhelming majority, 
goes back on every principle he enforced with sound 
sense and irrefragable logic not a year ago, and 
abandons every right this country had acquired by 
the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty without one iota of 
equivalent for his surrender in any quarter of the 
New World. The only privileges which we are 
allowed to enjoy under this capitulation are equal 
rights for our merchandise with that of the United 
States when the Canal comes into existence. We 
may suppose that the matter of preferential rates 
will be one for discussion between the United States 
and other nations, but, with the fate of previous 


reciprocity treaties before our eyes, we cannot feel 


very confident cf the result. So far as we are con- 
cerned we are in the position of Odysseus in 
the cave of Polyphemus; we possess the undis- 
puted privilege of being devoured the last; we are 
putting the future Canal unreservedly into the hands 
of the United States of the future, which will develop 
in a startling manner the Imperialist extravagances of 
to-day, without consulting in the smallest degree the 
interests of the rest of the world which are intimately 
bound up with our own in this matter. This has been 
admitted even by some of the strongest supporters of 
Monroeism. ‘‘ Whatever highway” said President 
Cleveland in his Message: of December 1885 ‘‘ may be 
constructed across the barrier dividing the two greatest 
maritime areas of the world, must be for the world’s 
benefit, a trust for mankind, to be removed from the 
chance of domination by any single Power, and must not 
become a point of invitation for hostilities or a prize 
for warlike ambition”. Yet Lord Lansdowne has 
conceded what President Cleveland did not even dream 
could be demanded by the United States. He has 
cynically retired from the position of trustee for the 
civilised world which we assumed even under the 
Hay-Pauncefote Convention, and has thrown the whole 
subject of contention into the hands of unscrupulous 
opponents to deal with as they think fit. We are left 
to cherish, with deep gratitude to our benefactors for 
leaving us something, this precious right of ‘‘ equality 
of treatment for our merchandise”. Lord Salisbury’s 


_ surrender in 1896 over the Venezuela business might 


' ments of their own statesmen. 


WE had not expected to look back to Lord — 


Granville as a strong and adroit statesman 
from whom our practitioners in the ‘‘ New Diplomacy ” 
might learn the importance of having a “stiff back ”. 
Yet Lord Lansdowne forces us to do so. Lord 
Granville in 1882 repelled with as much scorn as the 
traditions of his old-world courtesy permitted the in- 
solent pretensions of Mr. Blaine regarding a Nicaragua 


| 


indeed have prepared us for some fresh volte-face in 
American matters, but we had yet to learn that one 
grave mistake must be of necessity supported by 
another, and Lord Lansdowne now takes his place 
beside his chief as the possessor of a powerful pen 


' and a palsied will. The United States may in future 


herald with delight the advent from our Foreign 
Office of a despatch completely demolishing the argu- 
They will rightly 
assume that, under the present régime, it will shortly 
have as its corollary a complete and helpless surrender 
of every vital point at issue. With a regard for 
symmetry more artistic than politic the Government 
has apparently desired that their policy in the Far 
West should nicely balance their failure in the Far 
East. 

We have no need to speculate upon the possible 
provisions of the new instrument which is shortly to 
engage the attention (surely this time benevolent 
of the United States Senate. We know quite enough 
from admitted facts to permit us to compare it 
with Lord Lansdowne’s previous utterances which 
cannot but be edifying for all who admire strength 
and consistency in foreign policy. We cannot 
State again matters with which we have already 
dealt at length, but it may be remembered that by 
the first article of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty Great 
Britain and the United States bound themselves never 
to obtain or maintain any exclusive control over a ship 
canal, or to erect or maintain any fortifications com- 
manding the same or in its vicinity, or to colonise or 
exercise dominion over Nicaragua or any part of 
Central America. In the event of war between the 
contracting parties the neutralisation of the Canal was 

rovided for, the assent of all friendly States was to be 
invited, and both parties agreed to protect any other 
practicable means of communication selected. By the 
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Hay-Pauncefote Convention of last year we abandoned 
some of these stipulations, without, it is true, any 
adequate compensation, but still not without retaining 
some decent show of national self-respect. The Treaty 
of 1850 still remained in force, except so far as it 
was expressly altered by the new arrangement. 
Both the signatory Powers were to invite the 
other Powers to accede to it. This Convention 
the Senate altered by striking out the latter provision, 
by interpolating a clause giving the United States 
power to secure by its own forces the defence of United 
States interests, and certain clauses from the Convention 
of 1888 regulating the neutralisation of the Suez Canal 
and then inserted a provision that the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty was ‘‘ hereby superseded”. To these alterations 
made by the Senate Lord Lansdowne refused assent. 
‘*There was no desire” he said ‘‘on the part of His 
Majesty’s Government to procure a modification of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty”, to do so was entirely for 
the benefit of the United States and not for our own. 
We were surrendering something of value to us and 
should by all sound diplomacy have secured an equiva- 
lent. That this was in the mind of our Foreign Minister 
at the time is quite evident, for he laid great emphasis 
on the fact that British ‘‘ public opinion would hardly 
support them in making a concession which would be 
wholly to the benefit of the United States, at a time 
when they appeared to be so little inclined to come to 
a satisfactory settlement in regard to the Alaskan 
frontier”. 

Whatever arguments may be put forward by our 
Foreign Office as to asettled policy of never trying to 
exchange things not ‘‘in pari materia”, here is a distinct 
intimation both to Canada and Great Britain that, if 
the United States expected us to offer concessions in 
Central America, they must be prepared to do the same 
in Alaska. Lord Lansdowne further pointed out that 
the abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty would 
give the United States great advantages in dealing 
with the Central American Republics as she thought fit 
and deprived us of all the other advantages of that 
treaty, which the Hay-Pauncefote Convention had 
left to us. He also demonstrated that the claim of 
the United States to use their own forces in the vicinity 
of the Canal to protect their own interests would 
involve warlike acts ‘‘ clearly inconsistent with the 
neutral character which it has been always sought to 
give it”. He proved that to give the United States 
power to fprotect their interests with such armed 
forces would ‘‘strike at the very root of that 

eneral principle of neutralisation upon which the 

layton-Bulwer Treaty was based and which was 
reaffirmed in the Convention as drafted”, he also 
insisted with truth that this would be a ‘ one-sided 
arrangement ” by which the United States were 
to get everything and we nothing. We have no 
need to expatiate on these arguments. They were 
and are unanswerable. The humour of the present 
situation lies in the fact that eight months after the pro- 
duction of the able and convincing State paper quoted 
above its writer has signed a treaty embodying the very 
proposals to which he objected. We shall not, as 
a result, see any concessions made to Canada or receive 
any equivalent except, if we are to believe the ‘‘ Times”, 
that we are not to be too much crowed over. It is not 
regarded as a ‘‘surrender by England. The right to 
protect the Canal is considered to grow out of the 
exclusive guarantee of the United States”. This isa 
delightfully ingenious way of stating the brutal truth. 
It reminds us of the developments of ‘‘la grace suffi- 
sante” under able manipulation. But after all it 
explodes some fictions which still cling to our diplomacy. 
Its practice is in reality engagingly simple in these days. 
When your opponent is large and strong you give him 
all he asks on condition that he says ‘‘thank you” 
prettily. As President Roosevelt is a gentleman he 
will doubtless do so and becomingly hide his smile of 
contempt for those he has so easily worsted. Colonel 
Hay might well preach his ‘‘Golden Rule” with 
unction. Politics in the United States usually are 
golden, and as for the mean element,—well, silence is 
golden. 


THE ECONOMIC FORESIGHT OF RUSSIA. 


reply to the Canadian-Pacific Railway is 
now an accomplished fact. The news of the 
completion of this colossal undertaking has been 
received with much questioning and half hearted appro- 
bation. Fair appreciation is however not likely to be 
withheld by those who are interested in the immediate 
future of Europe and Asia. Indeed it is extremely 
probable that a more prevalent and intelligent under- 
standing of Russia and her economic problems would 
lead to less adverse criticism. Criticism occasionally 
argues ignorance, though more often it is but prejudice 
masquerading as wisdom. To dismiss this remarkable 
and undeniably picturesque achievement as a mere aid 
to ambitious territorial expansion is to prove one’s-self 
unacquainted with the vast systen. of communications 
in process of development by Russia. A development 
no dcubt partly due to the lesson taught her during the 
Crimean War, that the nation lacking speedy means of 
communicating with the basis of operations must be 
at a disadvantage in any prolonged struggle. And 
largely due to the long-foreseen agricultural crisis, 
Russian methods must often appear enigmatic to 
us. We act when compelled by circumstances, 
when a pressing need forces our hand; this we 
call common-sense. Favourable as this practical 
method of securing the objects we can see has proved 
in the past, it has unfortunately been allowed of late to 
assume the unpractical form of a lazy optimism. 
Russia with far-seeing eyes watches the mighty trend 
of events and lays her plans with marvellous skill. 
Immediate results she rarely aims at; she firmly 
believes that the future belongs to the Slav, and acts 
accordingly. She allows no opportunity to pass un- 
heeded; should the desired opportunity fail her, she 
creates it. Judged by Western standards her methods 
are not distinguished by uprightness or trustworthiness, 
but being consistent in their inconsistency they are 
easily recognisable. M. de Witte’s favourite saying 
‘*Much must be left to time, but nothing to chance” 
contains the key to Russian policy. 

The Trans-Siberian Railway is the outcome of this 
far-sighted policy. A future in which the struggle for 
commercial supremacy was to be fought out on the 
shores of the Pacific led her to Vladivostok in the 
first instance. This step implied the development 
of the intermediate country and suggested the wide- 
reaching possibilities of the scheme, and money which 
might have been available for the urgent need of 
relief at home was lavishly spent upon what seemed 
to outsiders a thoroughly unpractical undertaking. If 
present results are any indication of what may be 
expected in the future it will prove one of the greatest 
monuments to a policy of anticipation ever raised. 
Since the emancipation of the serfs in 1861, the present 
deplorable state of a great number of the peasantry has 
been gradually and relentlessly preparing itself. The 
land allotted to the peasant—more especially in the 
Central Provinces where the soil is wretchedly poor— 
could not suffice for his needs and was totally inade- 
quate to the rapid growth of the population. The 
inevitable development of a specialised great industry 
with all the commercial advantages offered by capital 
pointed to the unavoidable decay of the rural industries 
upon which the peasant of these provinces depends for 
his money income. Modern methods of agriculture, 
even when within his reach, do not appeal to him; he 
prefers his own primitive implements and the simplicity 
of the three-field system. It has often been said that 
the economic progress of the last decade has been 
entirely at the expense of the peasant. Truly the peasant 
is the chief sufferer, but he is the victim of the unsettled 
conditions incidental to all periods of transition, and 
not of any wilful indifference on the part of the 
Government. Considering that the majority of the 
large factories depend to such an extent upon the 
peasant consumer that the output for the comin 
twelve months is regulated every autumn at the Nijni- 
Novgorod Fair when the prospects of the year’s crops 
are known, it is not difficult to realise that a starving 
peasantry is a serious hindrance to industrial develop- 
ment. In these circumstances it was quite natural 


' that the extension of the area of cultivation should 
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have been considered in order to maintain the balance 
between population and food-production. To improve 
the method of agriculture is less easy than to expand. 
The necessity for a solution to the problem represented 
by astarving peasantry was certainly not without its 
influence when the decision to construct the railway was 
taken. It is difficult as yet to foretell all the consequences 
of the gigantic iron road, but the large number of settlers 
that commenced to pour into the new country as soon 
as ever they could be conveyed would appear to be its 
justification. With apparent recklessness Russia flung 
a line across empty desert, swollen river, and vast 
marsh to a simple fishing hamlet on the Pacific. 
Within ten years the empty desert has received over 
1,000,000 hard-working peasants, signs of human 
activity are visible along the line, new settlements 
have sprung up, dormant industries been brought to 
life, and the fishing hamlet converted into an important 
commercial port and naval station. 

In the most comprehensive manner the Siberian Rail- 
way committee has taken the matter of the colonists 
under its direct control. It furnishes exact information 
about the country, issues special maps, and prepares 
sections of land for settlers by the help of local Govern- 
ment agents. In the Western Governments allotments 
of 40 acres of land are granted to each male emigrant 
and three years’ exemption from taxes. Emigrants to 
the Amur and Pacific Maritime Territories receive 
250 acres and exemption from taxes and conscription 
for 20 years. Material assistance, not exceeding #10, 
is granted in special cases, and facilities for acquiring 
seed and agricultural implements afforded, while 
medical aid may be obtained at the various emigrant 
stations. The erection of churches and schools along 
the line has also been undertaken by the committee ; 
133 churches and 87 schools have already been built, 
34 churches and 20 schools are in course of construc- 
tion. So thoroughly has this question of colonisation 
been taken up that the prospects for a speedy and 
highly satisfactory opening up of Siberia are most 
promising. It is known to be a country of enormous 
mineral wealth, its soil in the West is rich and fertile, 
its rivers abound in fish and its valuable furs have for 
long past found a ready market in the West. 

The Trans-Siberian-Manchurian Railway has brought 
within Russia’s grasp what she has so long desired— 
ice-free ports and an open sea. It gives her facilities 
for inland trade and places a rich country within easy 
reach of her surplus population. It is estimated that 
freights and passenger fares will yield an annual return 
of 5,000,000 roubles ; the transportation of criminals 
to Sakhalien, the escorting of convicts, and the aboli- 


tion of postal couriers, 3,000,000 roubles ; while the | 


probable supersession of the old caravan trade will 
enable Russia to save the 15,000,000 roubles she 
annually paid to China. Failure may always wait 
upon prophecy. But the extraordinary success which 
the railway has already achieved properly leads one to 
expect great results from it in the future—provided 
that no serious complications occur to unsettle Russia 
and undo the work of years. 


BIOGRAPHY AND THE NOVEL. 


(= would be entitled to complain of Mr. Asquith’s 

recent address on Biography and Autobiography 
at the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution as Coleridge 
complained of Gibbon’s History that it contained no 
philosophy of the subject. Perhaps, even should one 
set about the analysis, there really is none to be dis- 
covered more profound than that which is simplicity 
itself. The hero of the story should be a man or woman 
who is interesting as a personality quite irrespective of 
the particular things he or she has done, the writer 
should understand the personality better than anybody 
else did, and have the skill to impress us as he was 
impressed by it himself. This is not an attempt at 
being more acute than Mr. Asquith, because, to tell 
truth, it is he that furnishes us with the material 
for the formula. Only he in fact omitted it. Not 
even the ‘‘Scotsman” has it, and we do not find 
it in the “Times”, which cut down Mr. Asquith’s 
text to make room for Lord Rosebery’s commentary on 


it. The ‘*Times” indeed as a reporter was like an 
unskilful biographer who tells you about other people 
when you want to know about the principal personage. 
But it seems to us that Mr. Asquith unnecessarily 
mystified himself and his hearers. Why after all 
should Boswell’s biography of Johnson be such a 
stumbling block? Mr. Asquith might be expected 
to have cleared his mind of the cant Macaulay 
talked about this book. That biography accord- 
ing to Macaulay was so good because Boswell 
was a sort of inspired idiot on that particular subject, 
and blundered into making a masterpiece without any 
sort of competence. Mr. Asquith was evidently 
thinking of this when he said that no theory of 
faculty, opportunity or environment would explain 
why one man should write a good biography and 
another should not. There does not appear to us to 
be any theory needed. We do not say that a man is 
a poet, or a mathematician, or a musician because he 
is, as he possibly may be, in other respects not above 
or even below the average good intellect. It is simply 
proved by what he has done that he has the faculty for 
doing it, and it is absolutely impossible to suppose that 
the opportunity and the environment have not gone 
along with the faculty to make it effective. Of course 
there is no theory to explain this. If a man can do 
a thing there is no more to be said about it, and it is 
simply a ridiculous waste of time to wonder why some- 
one else differently constituted and situated cannot do 
it as well. When one wants a theory of genius the 
search is hardly likely to be successful; and it is only 
in a few cases that it can conceivably be wanted for 
biography any more than for any other kind of human 
productions. 

Good biography is plentiful enough in a sense. 
Biographies of soldiers, statesmen, philosophers, 
musicians, lawyers, doctors, authors, if they are only 
written by men competent to treat of the particular 
subject matter of war, politics, philosophy and so on 
in which their hero was eminent are usually good 
enough for ordinary purposes. The personality comes 
out sufficiently in connexion with the actions, and the 
events are what we most wish to understand. It is not 
even necessary that the writer should have personally 
known his hero. Plutarch’s Lives, Johnson’s Lives, 
down to the Dictionary of National Biography, are 
cases in point. They are well done as philosophical 
and critical appreciations of the men, but there is still 
wanting that peculiar combination of two personalities 
that alone constitutes the pure biography which is 
quite independent of any particular professional or 
technical accomplishment in the subject of it. 

An immense amount of bad biography is turned out 
nowadays for the mere sake of the incidents clustering 
round the individual. Such works are bad biography 
in any case, because even if the writers are competent 
critics either they select meretricious personages of no 
essential consequence, or the facts are too recent to be seen 
in their true relations, even if they are not too recent to be 
accurately known. At least there are two conditions for 
tolerable biography of what may be called the practical 
class. Sufficient time should have elapsed to fix the 
historic importance of the personages, and the bio- 
grapher must be a competent critic. Where the 
personages are the embodiments of historic periods in 
themselves as were Alexander or Hannibal or Cesar 
or Napoleon, pure biography will be impossible. 
Their lives are only convenient modes of reading 
history itself. What we seem to mean when we 
speak of great biographies is that the biographer has 
succeeded in producing a character more or less 
like the imaginative characters in great fiction. 
The temperament, the opinions, the personal 
habits, the oddities and prejudices are reproduced 
by the intimate personal observer and sympathiser 
by much the same literary method that the novelist 
produces his effects. Most great novels are in 
fact biographies or autobiographies. Their titles 
are mostly proper names ‘ Lives” of So-and-so, of 
‘“‘Tom Jones” of ‘‘Pamela” of Pendennis” of 
‘*Copperfield” of ‘‘Beauchamp”, and any number 
of the very best biographies might carry such a title 
as the ‘‘ Egoist” because the egoism of the person 
whose biography is being written is precisely the 
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material on which the biographer is working. We 


have fewer great biographies than great novels, partly 
because the writer of biography is limited to the facts 
of his hero’s life and cannot devise incidents at pleasure 


to realise his conception of the character ; partly because | 


after all the nearest approach to the ideal in actual life is 


always more remote than the unrestrained imagination | 


of genius can bring it. Very seldom is it possible | 


for the biographer to live so intimately with his | 
real personage the hero as the novelist may with | 


his imaginary characters. 
happens we get biographies that are permeated with 
personality and not more or less skilful narratives of 
external facts. Mr. Asquith mentioned the best of 
these ; Boswell’s ‘‘ Johnson” and Lockhart’s ‘‘ Scott” 
are the types. We have not had any recent biographies 
that come within this class. Most of them have been 
what Mr. Asquith aptly describes as monuments which 
filial piety or misdirected friendship has raised to those 
who deserved and probably desired to be forgotten. 
The literary men, who have generally made the best 
biographies, have been of late too small to animate 
their friends with the necessary sentiment of hero- 


In proportion as this | 


} 


worship. When the friends have written their lives it | 
has been rather for a small increase of their own literary | 


reputation, or to claim the dead as partisansin some petty | 


literary squabble. As to autobiographies there seems an 
even greater dearth. Mr. Asquith mentions none more 
recent than Mill’s which appeared in 1873. We only 
wonder that Mr. Asquith should not have mentioned 
amongst them diaries like Pepys’; and surely the 
‘** Pilgrim’s Progress” is as much an autobiography of 
personal mental experiences as Newman’s ‘‘ Apologia ”. 

Very much of what may be said about the connexion 
of biography with the methods of fiction may be 
said of autobiography. The artistic imagination is 
necessary for success ; and the connexion is seen very 
clearly in the use by great novelists of their own 
often thinly veiled personalities in their stories. It is 
even more difficult in the case of the autobiography 


to separate fact from fiction owing to the egoism of the | 
writer. That is the drawback of it: truth is sacrificed | 


to pose. Otherwise autobiographies would be the 
most valuable of human documents: certainly the most 
interesting, fora man ought to know himself as no other 
person can know him. Whatever may be the diffi- 
culties in creating masterpieces of biography or auto- 
biography which shall live with posterity, there is no 
branch of literature which is less dependent for popu- 
larity on artistic merit than this. It is enough that 
it deals with personalities, with vices and weak- 
nesses, with peculiar phases of thought, with indis- 
cretions and foibles, and if the person pcurtrayed 
cut anything of a figure in the world and has supplied 
copious matter, he may be sure of being remembered 
and read. The ignoble autobiographies like those of 
Rousseau or of Pepys are more sure of popularity than 
the noble ones like Augustine’s or Newman’s or Mill’s. 
The love of gossip is ineradicable ; it is the primitive 
impulse of this kind of literature. The mean, the 
petty, the ludicrous are always more vivid, more life- 
like than the noble ; they are the elements of interest- 
ing gossip. Take most of the cases mentioned by Mr. 
Asquith—Haydon for example or Rousseau. Both were 
men in whom vanity was a disease, and they have 
written the most interesting autobiographies. Hazlitt 
that singular compound of genius and meanness was 
the very man for an autobiography. We like the 
abnormal, and the biography or autobiography which 
makes the fullest display of the aberrations of its 
subject is the one surest of fame. This is true from 
the ‘‘ Petit Testament” of Villon and the Autobiography 
of Benvenuto Cellini, through Boswell and Haydon, 
down to the Letters of Marie Bashkirtseff. 


FLORA AS THE QUACK’S DECOY. 


“ Ts Language of Flowers: one a penny! 

Naturally, a passing journalist would buy, hop- 
ing under providence that it was the article he wanted. 
But why on earth should anyone propose. to sell or buy 
the language of flowers of all places in the world in 
Lombard Street? Of course a considerable percentage 


of the black-coated black-hatted streaming crowd of 
men in a hurry must be poets or novelists, to whom the 
thing would come in as handy as a rhyming dictionary 
or polite letter-writer, dear familiar instruments of 
that literary craft which owns its votaries, some- 
times shamefaced and taciturn, sometimes all too ex- 
pansive, wherever five or six (at the most) are gathered 
together. Still it can hardly be thought that many 
would invest in sucha purchase except with sentimental 
design—and sentiment in Lombard Street! It is true 
that even in Lombard Street petticoats are to be seen, 
on one in a hundred of the passers-by, and perhaps all 
the more romantic for their rarity. At all events stock- 
brokers, and all those mysterious persons who are 
‘* something in the City”, have their young (or middle 
aged) affections like the rest of us and take delight in 
the same observances. It is quite pretty, when you 
come to think of it, to contemplate the picture of one 
among these hurried individuals pausing in his career 
from telephone to telephone in order to procure the lore 
which shall enable him to indite a message full of the 
poetry of scent and colour. 

Unhappily, the surest way to destroy romance is to 
look at any recipe for producing it: and the language 
to which this penny pamphlet furnishes a dictionary is 
for the most part a means of communication as arbitrary 
and unpoetic as the Morse code. Flowers of course 
have a natural significance written on their faces, as 
Perdita knew when she held that ‘‘ flowers of middle 
summer” were such as should be given to men of 
middle age: but craved for her young prince quite 
other blossoms ‘‘I would I had some flowers o’ the 
spring that might become your time of day”. Of this 
natural symbolism the code keeps still, it is true, 
some traces, just as language retains in certain 
words the primitive relation of sound to sense. 
Rosemary with its ‘clinging odour stands to all 
time for remembrance: the blue-veined white violets 
‘‘violets dim, but sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
or Cytherea’s breath” are still the symbol of modesty, 
as the June lily is of purity. Crown imperial for majesty 
is good canting heraldry, and it needs no great stretch 
of imagination to associate the ice plant with coldness. 
But when the stockbroker’s companion exhorts him, as 
it does, to communicate in the medium of eschscholtzia, 
chorozema varium, apocynum, hortensia, Kennedia, 
and sweet-scented tussilago, he is carried far beyond 
the limit of natural symbolic fancy. The only plan for 
him will be to provide his inamorata with a copy of 
the code and even so his missives will run grave risk 
of misconstruction. For instance, flowering almond, 
we read, stands for hope, but floral almond signifies 
perfidy while common almond denotes indiscretion and 
stupidity. Now we all know the almond of which 
Katharine Tynan sings so charmingly : 


‘* Pink snow upon the branches, 
Pink snowflakes falling down, 
In rosy avalanches 
Upon the dreary town.” 


But whether that almond be common or uncommon, 
flowering or floral (a nice distinction) not all of us could 
decide. The stockjobber will need to complete his 
purchase by a duplicate copy of some botanic manual. 
There is a whole florist’s catalogue of roses witha 
distinct meaning attached to each: yet it needs 
revision. What is the precise code value of a William 
Allen Richardson ? 

Worse, much worse, is the possibility of not being 
understood atall. To signal unutterable things and be 
met with civil thanks for a bouquet would surely madden 
the meekest: and yet even that would be far less 
annoying than to incur the reproach of lacking taste. 
No one would for zsthetic reasons combine variegated 
tulips and purple violets and yet that is what you must do 
to convey so ordinary a message as M. Jourdain’s ‘* Vos 
beaux yeux me font mourir d’amour”. To complete 
the Alexandrine by adding ‘‘ Belle Marquise” it would 
be necessary to provide some Cattleya Pinoli (matronly 
dignity), a flower unfamiliar to the writer of these 
lines, but impressive as a combination of vocables. It 
does not however equal Dipladenia crassinoda—which 
means ‘‘ you are too bold ””—and a very crushing way 
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of 'saying it, if the flower be at all congruent to its 
designation. 

It is to be feared in short that a complete mastery of 
this language can be expected of few. Yet to be 
entirely ignorant of it is not exempt from danger. 
There was once a blameless bachelor for whom his 
housekeeper conceived a violent passion, and after a 
time declared it. His unfeigned astonishment was met 
with reproaches. Had he not accepted the buttonholes 
which she had laid upon his dressing-table and worn 
them, knowing well their purport. In vain he pro- 
tested. People were not so ignorant as that. The 


danger cuts both ways, for a certain Trejago in one | 
of Mr. Kipling’s stories (written in days before the | 


responsibilities of adviser in chief to the Empire sat 


so heavy) got into trouble by knowing too much | 


of this lore; and Kim had occasion to feign ignor- 
ance of it. In Iudia doubtless a code of the kind, 
though limited probably to more familiar objects and 
uncomplicated by Dipladenia crassinodas and the like, 
is still current. But among us the penny post is 
supreme and the proved discretion of S. Martin’s-le- 


Grand makes these subtler methods of communication | 


a trifle superfluous. Still, they have a charming old- 
world flavour about them, and it is pleasant to find them 
recommended to Lombard Street. 

Misericorde! The flower dictionary was an adver- 
tisement in disguise. And an advertisement of 
cures! You get a romantic stockjobber on his knees, 
and remind him of sciatica! You send him out 
to gather blossoms in the dew, and then speak to him 
of rheumatism! You play upon his young affections, 
only to pave the way for a pill ! 
this ? 
sentimental{vade mecum and discovered the abominable 
design would swear a great oath that though he 
should be racked like Caliban with all the cramps in 
Prospero’s spellbook never at least would he touch 
this particular nostrum. 

And yet people are so oddly constituted that 
apparently this kind of advertisement is efficacious. It 
pays—presumably—to stick up staring placards in every 
meadow by the Thames earning the execration of every 
civilised human being who sees them. It pays to inter- 
rupt a man in his reading with a metaphorical nudge to 
bring before his notice a cocoa or a gas-stove. The 
advertiser cynically takes the measure of human in- 
telligence and declares that it is not only tolerant of 
but even grateful for the interruption. The whole 


theory of advertisement is based on the supposition that _ 


human beings in the lump are fools and so there is 
really no absurdity in dressing up the proclamation of 
some patent remedy asa key to the language of flowers : 
although the only flower in the herbal that has any 
relevance to the matter is liverwort, whose significa- 
tion is as appropriate to quack medicines as its name ; 
for liverwort spells confidence—the confiding folly of the 
purchaser, the confident impudence of the vendor. 


GOTHIC AND THE ARCHITECTS. 


I WAS delighted to see Mr. Blomfield’s name at the 

_bottom of an assault upon my discussion of this 
subject,* because I am too often in agreement with him 
in artistic matters to get the benefit of his criticism. 
But after anxiously feeling all the joints attacked I am 
a little disappointed. 

1. I think under this head Mr. Blomfield re-esta- 
blishes the haze. To meet my argument he must tell 
us definitely (a) What there is in Gothic vaulting that 
is incongruous with modern religion. (b) What are 
the new features in modern religion which cannot 
express themselves in Gothic. 

_ The point about cathedral and church is a perfectly 
just one. 
of space ; it seemed to me that the medizval communal 
cathedral, with its great nave, had allowed for the 
uses of meetings pomps and ecclesiastical exchange 
very fully, with as little damage as possible to the 
church. It is a quite possible line to take that the 
church or worshipping-place should;!be:| sacrificed to 


* See Correspondence Columns, p. 650. 


other uses of the cathedral. In mediawval times the 
church also seems to have served the various uses of 
court, hall, and even theatre and dancing place. It is 
perhaps a pity that now in the villages its uses are 
so restricted. 

2. There was no begging of the question. My con- 
tention was that the argument against the use of Gothic 
from the analogy of language was fallacious. It was 


Will men really stand | 
Surely whoever was seduced into buying this | 


I cut out a passage about this, for reasons | 


no part of my contention that Gothic was the only 
possible religious architecture. I asked why it was not 
one of those possible. 

In the matter of domestic Gothic I was not so foolish 
as to deny that such domestic architecture as there was 
_ in medizval times clothed itself in decoration borrowed 
from the church style; at a pinch people live in church 
or worship in a shop; I denied that the church style 
was well fitted to domestic use. Domestic convenience 
in architecture is something that modern times have 
| developed, just as medizval times developed religious 
_ solemnity. But the moment a pressing need arose for 
_akind of building that the church style could not meet 
the characteristic features of Gothic construction were 
cast to the winds. Pierrefonds, to which Mr. Blomfield 
refers me, will illustrate this admirably. In that 
_ chdteau-fortress the structure depends not on arch and 
| buttress, but on solid wall, that solidity replacing the 
attenuated Gothic screen. And the wall, instead of 
being pierced by the greatest number of the largest 
| pointed-arched openings possible, is pierced by the 

smallest number necessary of square-headed slits. 
| The chateaux of feudal iords were of course no more 
‘* colloquial” in style than are royal proclamations. 

3. I was forced to be summary, but not quite so 

_ summary as Mr. Blomfield makes me. The exhaustion 


| of architecture, I said, was in its main lines. The main 
logics of building with the old materials have been 
explored in what we call the “‘ styles”. That is why a 
new style is hardly to be expected. When a designer 
' attempts to express the thing given him to do, an 
_.irresistible logic carries him towards one of the ancient 
styles, while there is infinite work for his invention in 
recombining its material of construction and expression. 
But if he attempts to express not the thing, but 
“himself”, the result is ‘‘ art nouveau ”’. ; 

As to the possibilities of steel construction I said the 
exact reverse of what Mr. Blomfield makes me say. I 
allowed that a new style might be developed from 
girder and cantilever, but I expressed an amateur’s diffi- 
| dence about this style superseding the older styles for 
church building, and I observe that the professional 
always shows the same diffidence in practice. The 
modern architect covers up his steel girders and canti- 
levers as the Roman architect his concrete, with a facing 
of the older architecture. When the engineers leave 
their monster spans in gaunt simplicity, as in some 
railway stations, these structures have their im- 
pressiveness. When architects also leave’ the 
steel confessed and exposed, employed not only as 
construction but as decoration, the new style will 
come down from the clouds of pious opinion. My 
own doubt of its beauty is founded not on the Old 
Testament but on the qualities of steel as compared 
with stone. An ironclad is impressive through its 
force and admirable in its efficiency for a purpose in 
which efficiency is everything and beauty nothing: but 
no one pretends that the ironclad is as beautiful as the 
wooden sailing-ship. 

4. Mr. Blomfield agrees except on a minor point. 
He will see, if he re-reads, that I did consider Gothic, 
and pure Gothic is the style that lends itself most to the 
nothing-but-construction theory of architecture. If the 
theory fails here it fails everywhere. I suggest that 
there is in a ‘‘style” a designer’s and decorator’s logic 
that starts from, but is not the same thing as, the 
| constructor’s logic. 

Then there is the point about the freedom of the 
| artist. The architect, surely, is not a free artist in the 
sense in which many modern painters and sculptors 
_ are free. The latter may produce to please themselves 
| and put their wares on the market for the buyer to take 
or leave. The architect, except when he builds a house 
for himself, builds under the orders of a client. He 
may persuade the client to give him a great deal of 
freedom ; he may throw up the job if the directions go 
B 
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against the grain too much, but he cannot claim the 
right to make his client build something he does not 
want to build. The portrait painter and sculptor who 
work to commissions are in the same position, though 
not so deeply involved, because utility does not enter 
into what is commissioned of them. To take Mr. 
Blomfield’s illustration, the committee for a public 
monument certainly have a right to control and do con- 
trol the subject’s clothing unless the sculptor per- 
suades them to the contrary. If Mr. Blomfield were 
on such a committee and found that the sculptor 
was rigging up a modern statesman in a toga, a doublet 
or a figleaf it is not improbable that he would call upon 
him to revise his ideas. He would keep the same right 
in reserve in commissioning his own portrait. Wemay 
regret the limits on architectural freedom of creation, 
but there is no use in ignoring them. This however 
was not the point I wished to make. I meant that in 
discussing the general grounds for Gothic or not Gothic 
at the present time, the professional question is a side 
issue. 

And now a word as to my own position, since Mr. 
Blomfield refers to that. I am as strongly as any of the 
architects against what I take to have been the com- 
mittee’s desire, namely a pedantic reproduction of a 
thirteenth-century Gothic church. But as an interested 
observer I wanted to get at the real reason for the 
determination of many architects to rule out Gothic 
from the sources and models of twentieth-century 
church-building. A number of the reasons put forward 
seem to me shaky; I do not know whether my 
** generalisations ” were ‘‘breezy”’, but I certainly dislike 
foggy generalisations, loose thinking, and bad reasons 
even for a good cause. The most valid reason I could 
discover was that Gothic architecture requires a com- 


{ 
| 
| 
| 


plexity of artistic organisation depending on a com- | 


munity and fervour of spirit we cannot at present | 


command. But when I reconsider this argument, it too 
appears shaky, and Mr. Blomfield ought to have shown 
up a confusion at this point. For the argument covers 
the sculpture, painting, and so forth of Gothic buildings, 
which certainly count enormously in the emotional 
expressiveness of those buildings, but are not, to an 
architect, their essential characteristics. We are 
reduced, I think, to recognising an irrefutable wind of 
fashion, which finds illusory reasons for blowing as it 


lists. Architects feel ‘‘stale’”’ about Gothic. Just | 


when, knowing all about it, they would seem to be in a 
position to drop pedantic reproduction and develop its 


spirit of design from within, discouragement falls upon | 


them ; they want to be off and try again in compara- 
tively fresh material. Gothic seems poisoned and 
infected by all the accumulated stupidities of its revival, 
the old churches defaced, the new intolerable with 
caricatures of detail. Moreover the new cathedral 
comes once in a blue moon, and architects are busy and 
interested in something else. It was one thing for 
architects to build a cathedral in their stride, when such 
buildings were pushing up in every diocese with scores 
of conventual churches in between, and with the excite- 
ment of developing along novel lines of which the end 
was not foreseen ; it is different to get out of quite 
another stride and develop momentum for a single 
occasion by a return to old sources on lines where there 
has been so much disillusionment. 

I did not intend to speak of my own predilections, 
but I am no fanatic for Gothic or any one example 
of Gothic. It seems to me that the Gothic designers 


pushed their curiosity of logical construction too far | 
_ not be jockeyed out of his or her parts at the caprice of 


in reducing the wall and multiplying the windows. 


But I think that in their invention of the pointed arch — 
' dame who may happen to have taken a box for the 


and vault they hit upon a strain in religious archi- 
tecture which is eternally expressive ; as much so to-day 
as seven centuries ago. I want to know why Mr. 
Blomfield considers it antiquated and inexpressive for 
moderns. If he will tell us this (not ‘‘ ex cathedri” i.e. 


pledging his faith as an architect, but by giving 
reasons), he will advance the discussion of a perplexing | 


business. 
I have small space left to consider Mr. Coleridge’s 
eloquent and ingenious argument, but I will say shortly 


that I think he limits too much the expressive elements | 


in architecture, and demands too constant and too 


sense of weight and of balance, whether in purely 
athletic or in remoter associations is one of the chief 
sources of expression, but in Egyptian architecture the 
sense of massive dense solidity is surely stronger. The 
effect of the proportions of space superficial or in depth, 
of height and rhythm as emphasised by the repeated 
perpendiculars of a colonnade, or the play of light and 
shade are other sources of the complex expression of 
architecture. Again Mr. Coleridge’s formula will not 
work consistently, for one of its terms does not vary 
directly with the philosophical mood of the time. The 
weight of roof upheld in a Greek temple is inconsider- 
able, the superincumbent mass in a Chicago sky-scraper 
is enormous, but these weights do not vary with the 
burden of the mystery as felt by the Greek and the 
American architect. Indeed the argument depends too 
much on the analogy by which a mystery is sometimes 
spoken of as a weight. It may also be spoken of as a 
knot or tangle and if we took this as our single clue we 
should arrange styles of architecture as expressive 
according to the dark intricacy of their planning. 


MOB RULE IN OPERA. 


|S Review has consistently advocated the esta- 

blishment of a permanent opera in London. 
Whether it should be under the rule of the Government 
or the County Council appears to me a question of 
secondary importance. I have always assumed that the 
Government or the County Council would some day do 
its duty—that our permanent opera would be properly 
conducted, without scandals, and with due attention 
given to artistic matters. But now, I say with regret, 
doubts begin to arise in my mind as to whether any 
public body could look after so complicated a machine 
as an opera house. The judicious storms and fogs 
which have lately reigned triumphant over England 
and the Channel have kept me in a northern provincial 
town of France—that shall here be nameless; and 
opportunities have thus been given me of studying 
with a closeness hitherto impossible the working of 
precisely such a system as I have long wished to see 
established in London. First, let me describe how this 
system works out here. Of course much that I shall 
describe is quite familar to ‘‘ One of the Syndicate” 
and other similarly equipped ‘‘ experts” ; but probably 
few of my readers have looked so carefully into the 
machinery as I have recently. 

In our town, then, the municipal council and its 
representative the assistant-mayor are supreme. The 
directors of the opera are elected by the Council, and 
after that a certain amount of power rests in their 
hands. They choose, for example, their artists. But 
each singer must appear three times in principal rdles, 
and then the public “ votes ” for or against him or her. 
The voting is conducted on a rudimentary plan. A 
commission is appointed to watch the proceedings ; a 
gentleman in authority says to the public at the end of 
the particular opera selected for the evening: ‘‘ Gentle- 
men and ladies, you have now heard this artist: will 
you kindly declare whether or no you desire him (or 
her) to be retained.” Thereupon the public applauds 
or hisses and whistles ; generally one section does the 
one thing while another does the other ; and finally the 
commission counts the votes, that is to say estimates 
whether the majority of the audience wants or does 
not want the artist. From one point of view 
the scheme is excellent. An artist, once chosen, can- 


the other artists, or of the directors, or of some grande 


season. These things occur in Paris, in London, but 
we never hear of them in our town ; once selected, the 
artist is secure for so long as the public likes him. On 
the other hand, the amount of corruption is enormous. 
The chef of the claque of our town calls upon every 
artist, and if he is not given his fair fee—- anything from 
twenty to one hundred francs—he says frankly, ‘1 
must have my pay, or my men will whistle and hiss 
you”! It may be that the commission and the 
assistant-mayor know of this, and allow for it, but 
I have my doubts. And the chef of the claque 


exact a significance from the one he chooses. The | is not the only ememy of each artist: each artist 
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is the enemy of each other. At the beginning of 
each season it is quite unnecessary for the chef of 
the claque to make his round. The artists make 
their rounds, not only paying to be loudly applauded, 
but paying also to have their rivals, or the rivals of 
their husbands or wives, vigorously whistled at and 
hissed. And after the chef of the claque and the rival 
singers have been dealt with, there remains the director. 
The director has his little game to play. He has a 
subvention of £8,000 (sterling) from the municipality ; 
but, broadly speaking, the profits remain with him. 
Consequently he tries to get his artists as cheaply 
as possible. ‘If he has engaged an artist at (say) 
one thousand francs a month, and he fears he may not 
‘* see his money back”, at the second début he sends 
a few men into the theatre to hiss, and then goes to 
the unlucky artist, saying, ‘‘You have heard: the 
public do not much care for you; on the strength of 
to-night’s hissing I might easily break my contract with 
you ; but if you care to stay on at eight hundred francs 
etc.”. In our town this plan is worked systematically, 
with admirable results—for the director. But chef of 
the claque, fellow-artists, the director, these are 
not all: the public, the genuine public, must finally 
be reckoned with, And how reckon with such 
a public as that of ovr town? The public is not 
compelled to hear a singer three times before condemn- 
ing him. The singer may have behaved admirably on 
his first two appearances; on his third, let us suppose, 
he does not feel very well, or does not sing in pre- 
cisely the manner calculated to please our town. What, 
then, happens? Simply this: an audience that has 
never heard him before, howls and whistles and hisses 
at him ; and the poor wretch is ignominiously expelled 
as incompetent. Only those who have visited our town 
on these days of judgment can form any idea of the 
rows that go on continually. Only two days ago I 
heard an excellent artist—an artist of established fame, 
a visitor from Paris—hissed because someone who did 
not know the music of the opera thought she meant an 
F sharp for a G. The artist scornfully regarded her 
audience and continued ; and it is only fair to the public 
of our town to say that a dead silence fell upon the 
theatre and at the end of the act the artist was enthu- 
siastically applauded. 

The scenes on the nights when the talented public 
of our town makes its choice are simply disgraceful. 
I have never seen a prize-fight nor even a bull-fight, 
but it is easy to imagine the one and the other after 
seeing the evil passions of jealousy, envy, hatred, at 
work on these memorable occasions. Our town is 
perfectly assured that by these methods it gets the best 
artists obtainable; and it is well that it at least thinks 
so. No one not to the manner born can think so. 
The best artists of France never dream of submitting 
to so shocking an ordeal, no matter how high the 
salaries offered may be; and of the younger, or the 
second-rate, artists who do submit to it, many are 
eliminated by the industrious rancour of their rivals, 
and many again become too nervous amidst the storm 
of hissing and applause to do anything approaching 
justice to themselves. The truth is that with the 
exception of a few powerful artists who have estab- 
lished themselves here as favourites, we have to 
put up with singers of the fifth and the sixthrank. Our 
town does not object to this ; every note sung a little 
out of tune affords one more opportunity of baiting the 
artist by whistling and hissing and yelling. A yet more 
deplorable result is shown in the choice of Operas. 
The directors are obliged to produce two or three 
novelties each season, and it must be admitted that now 
and again a new work pleases the popular taste and 
remains in the repertory. But the operas that our town 
loves best are the threadbare productions of the last- 
century French school. An Italian work like ‘‘ Aida” 
goes fairly well; a French work like ‘‘ Faust” or like 
‘* Mireille ” goes very well; but the genuinely popular 
things are the ‘‘ Hamlet” and ‘‘ Mignon ” of Thomas, 
and the ‘‘ William Tell” of Rossini. ‘‘ Hamlet” our 
town will listen to for ever and ever. Although Wagner’s 
‘* Siegfried” was given here for the first time in France 
and was patronisingly applauded, we love not Wagner : 
we give our preference to ‘‘ Hamlet”. 
may serve for an “ off” night, but for the gala evenings 


| there. 


“* Siegfried ” | 


give us ‘‘Hamlet”. We come out then in our 
thousands, clad in thick fur-coats, looking for all the 
world like an audience of Polar bears ; and we applaud, 
or hiss, or shout, for all the world like an audience of 
Polar bears. We are hopelessly retrograde, and we 
are proud of it. Are we not natives of our town, and 
is there in all France another town so intellectual, 
cultured, so delicate in its tastes as ours! When the 
larger world has forgotten Thomas, and Halévy, and 
Rossini, we will continue to listen to them, and we will 
condescendingly pity the larger world. 

Already it has been my good fortune to listen to 
‘* Hamlet” and to La Juive”. ‘‘LaJuive” was inter- 
esting—not only the opera, but the lady. We imported 
her from Paris. She was very large, and filled the 
stage with her person as she filled the house with her 
voice. We were enraptured. We cheered her until 
we were hoarse ; we applauded her vehemently until— 
on the occasion already referred to—we thought she 
had struck a wrong note, and then we whistled. The 
tenor, an old favourite and really an excellent artist, 
was more successful: not only was he continually 
applauded, but never once did anyone venture to hiss. 
The bass, a very splendid artist, better than most of the 
basses we hear at Covent Garden, had very good luck : 
he was only moderately applauded, it is true, but no 
one hissed. So much for the artists, and as for the 
opera, it pleased me to hear it once again. It is 
monotonous, tedious, terribly long, yet one finds here 
and there the new musical movement pushing through 
the commonplace threadbare texture of the stuff. 
Halévy was certainly not the father-in-law of Bizet for 
nothing. As for ‘‘ Hamlet”, it is an abominable work. 
There are agreeable fragments from Wagner, Gounod, 
Halévy, Rossini and other composers ; but they are not 
even ingeniously incorporated in the general mass of 
stupidity and dulness. This opera is popular in our 


| town and in every town like ours in France; and I own 


that an explanation of the fact is totally impossible for 

.me. The French have not and have never had any 
musical taste—as Rousseau told them, more than a 
century ago; but one would expect even a public of 
boorish Polar bears to know better than to like the 
inanity of ‘‘ Hamlet”. ‘‘ Mignon” is weak, but pretty, 
and can be heard with a certain degree of pleasure ; but 
not ‘‘Hamlet”. It is pretentious, and every big point 
fails. Even the little songs are so badly made that they 
always fail. But we love it in our town, and we will 
always love it. 

These are the results, then, of mob rule applied to 
opera. If we have a permanent opera in England, is it 
to be conducted in similar fashion? I hope not, for I 
do not believe that the taste of the average English 
greengrocer is more highly developed than the taste of 
the bourgeoisie of our town. Better the stodgy opera 
of the Grand Syndicate, better no opera at all than 
such an opera as this. If we get an opera in England, 
no mayors, no public must have any voice in the 
management ; it must be an autocratic institution ruled 
by a strong man. It will be almost as difficult to find 
our man as it will be to found an opera; but he 
will be necessary. The English public must be 


educated; we cannot permit it to say what it 
wants and what it does -not want. It must 
hear what is given it until it learns to like the 


Without that, we might as well go on as at 
present, with no opera whatever. The plan generally 
adopted in Germany is the plan for England. It has 
succeeded in producing some great composers of opera, 
and to-day it succeeds in obtaining admirable perform- 
ances of old and new works. Even in Brussels, where 
the opera-house is hampered by two directors, one of 
whom has written too much—especially on Wagner— 
and the other too little—he cannot write his own name 
in full—it succeeds fairly well: ‘‘ Tristan”, ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin ”, ‘‘ Fidelio”, the whole of the ‘‘ Ring” may be heard 
There, and not in French provincial towns, we 
J. F. R. 


best. 


will find a model for our national opera. 


OUGHT THEATRES TO BE RASED? 


‘© DEYOND Human Power” has evoked duly the 
screams I had expected—the piercing screams 
of them who think that we should exclude from the 
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theatre anything that smacks of spirituality, anything | first, plays afterwards—that principle has been the 


how remotely soever connected with sacred subjects. 
There is no doubt that this prejudice is held by the 
majority of people in England. I could respect it 
(though I could not endorse it) if it were based on a 
sentiment that religion is so delicate a subject that to 
speak or think of it anywhere except on consecrated 
ground, and on Sunday, is a flagrant breach of good 
taste. But that sentiment is not generally held. 


| 


secret of his strength, not less than of his weakness. 
A man in whom such a principle is implanted cannot, 
of course, be taken more seriously as a critic of plays 
than can one who walks to the theatre on his head, not 
on his heels, and looks at the stage with his bootlaces, 
not with his eyes. Nevertheless, in his love of the 


| theatre, and in his conviction that the theatre is so vile 


Painters, composers of music, writers of books are all | 


chartered to deal with sacred subjects—nay! are very 
practically encouraged to do so. The clumsiest and 
most undistinguished of these artists may, and do, 
earn most gorgeous incomes if they do but work on 
sacred themes. Alone among the arts, drama is 
warned off these themes. Why this peculiar snub ? 
Perhaps I were more accurate in saying that it is 
not drama, but the theatre, that is snubbed. For 


in every decade the number of tourist-tickets issued | 
| face of our civilisation, reconcile with his conscience 


here for Oberammergau is equalled only by the 
amount of “edification” which is supposed to be 
derivable from that famous undertaking in drama. 
A performance in the open air is one thing, a per- 
formance in a theatre is another. 


respectable, quite above suspicion. The theatre, on 


The open air is | 


the contrary, is a place of evil fame, a very sink of | 


iniquity, and dear haunt of devils. Shall we lure into 


that polluted atmosphere anything that we hold more | 
or less sacred? No! a thousand times no! Such, | 


evidently, is the popular sentiment. Those who believe | 


that the English are a consistently moral race might | not so good as he should be to drown the accusations 


deduce that we hate the theatre. In point of fact, even | 


among the straitest of our sects, the number of people 
who hate the theatre is now quite infinitesimal. Nine 
out of ten English adults love the theatre fondly. And, 


oddly enough, it is ever the most passionately fond — 


lovers of it who shriek loudliest about its inherent vile- 
ness, its glaring unworthiness to be mixed up with 
aught that is reverend. 

The most obvious example need hardly be named. 
You will guess at once who has been most franti- 
cally offended by Bjérnson’s play, and in whose best 
manner is bemoaned the ‘introduction of the name 
of the ‘Divine Master’ in the Coulisses”. Do not 
impute to me the error of treating Mr. Scott seriously 
asacritic of drama. As such (at any rate, since I 
came to years of discretion) Mr. Scott has always been 
negligible. He was (if he will pardon my anticipation 


an institution as to be the one place in which ‘“ the 
name of the ‘ Divine Master’” cannot be spoken with- 
out profanity, Mr. Scott typifies the vast majority of 
his fellow-citizens, and is so far to be taken seriously. 
To him, therefore, as representative of the rest, 
I make a solemn appeal. He is not what is 
called a thinker, and an appeal in the form of 
an intellectual idea would be wasted on him. Buta 
man of strong moral sense he is, and I put it to him, 
on grounds of morality: can he, being what he is, 
and knowing what plague-spots theatres are on the fair 


his habit of creeping, night after night, to the play? 
Ought he not to mortify himself, ruthlessly eradicating 
from his nature this illicit taste? Ought he not to 
strive with all his might and main to eradicate it from 
others? Ought he to rest till every theatre in London 
and in the provinces is rased to the ground? And 
would not the load off his conscience more than com- 
pensate him for the sacrifice of a pleasant sin? Would 
he not, in fact, be truly happier than he is now ? 

It is a common trick of the man who knows he is 


of his conscience by accusing other men of naughti- 
ness. Perhaps this consciousness of wickedness in 
going to the theatre is the reason which impelled Mr. 
Scott to charge the keepers of Mrs. Campbell’s box- 
office with telling a falsehood—two falsehoods, indeed 
—on the afternoon of Saturday, goth inst. ‘‘ First, 
that there was not a spare seat or corner in the house. 
Secondly, that money was freely turned away.” Mr. 
Scott managed to secure ‘“‘an excellent seat imme- 
diately in the very front row of the dress-circle for 
7s. 6d.”. And he assures us that he found ‘‘ dozens 
and dozens of empty seats” around him. This state- 
ment, unchecked, certainly makes a black case against 
the keepers of Mrs. Campbell’s box-office. But for- 
tunately I can check it somewhat. I, too, was at the 


| matinée of Saturday, 9th inst., and was surprised (con- 


of his retort) criticising plays when I was in swaddling- | 


clothes ; and I am quite ready to assume that in that 


of a dramatic ideal higher than the ideal held by most 
of his contemporaries ; but on this graceful assumption 
must be superimposed the clumsy bulk of a regret that 
never since I learned to read, and used this accomplish- 
ment on his copious output, has he written about drama 
one sentence which seemed to me fraught with the sense 


sidering the nature of the performance) to see nota 
single seat vacant. I do not ask you to doubt Mr 
Scott’s good faith. But I suggest to Mr. Scott that 


period he really did take an intelligent interest in plays, | perhaps he, not having ‘‘ booked ” a seat, arrived early, 


and really did good work by fighting for the acceptance | 
_ people who had ‘‘ booked” them, and who, unnoticed 


and that the seats then vacant were merely awaiting 


by him, arrived later. This is, at least, a plausible 


hypothesis, leaving unimpugned both Mr. Scott’s 


for understanding what is not stupid, or with the taste | 
for appreciating what is not common, in dramatic | 
art. 1 am glad to qualify this qualification. Full | 
though they are of nonsense and bad taste, Mr. Scott’s | 
writings have always seemed to me worth more than | 
the work of most of his colleagues rolled together. | 


For Mr. Scott is a personality, a definite and un- 
mistakable personality; and in all kinds of writing it 
is this which is of most account. I care little whether 
the personality be admirable or otherwise ; my demand 
is that it be genuine and distinct. As revealing 
a distinct and genuine creature, Mr. Scott’s work 
has always pleased me. Further, his enthusiasm for 
good acting I have always admired. Despite his 
occasional tendency to hail geese as swans, and swans 
as geese, I have always regarded him as a man more 
genuinely affected by good and bad acting than anyone 
else outside the histrionic profession, and better able 
tu give clear, sound reasons for his preferences. 
I am amused to find in the article from which I have 
already quoted an assertion that ‘‘we come [to the 
theatre] to see acting first, and plays afterwards”. 
That is delightful. Mr. Scott should not have hedged 
by adding ‘‘at any rate, we require the scope for 
the player’s art, in the play”. He should have 
had the full courage of his self-betrayal. Acting 


veracity and my own. But the keepers of Mrs. 
Campbell’s box-office are still cowering under the 
horrid suspicion of having had one vacant seat of 
which they at first denied possession. Let us be 
charitable to them, too. Let us credit them either with 
an oversight or with a praiseworthy desire to save Mr. 
Scott, despite himself, from going into a place which 
his better nature must have told him he ought to shun. 
And, finally, let Mr. Scott, if go to theatres he must 
and will, express merely his opinions of the players 
and (secondly) of the plays. To make assertions about 
audiences is not always a very safe or profitable game, 
as he has reason to know. AX. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW. 


WE cannot expect every Life Assurance Company 

to attain to quite so high a standard, or exhibit 
such phenomenal success, as two or three of the 
offices whose valuations we have recently examined. 
Were it not that a few companies are so extremely 
prosperous we should regard the position of the 
great majority of British Life offices as marvels of 
financial stability. Such in fact they really are, for, as 
de Mo.gan said long ago, ‘‘ There is nothing in the 
commercial world which approaches even remotely the 
security of a well-established Life office”. If a true 
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statement permitted of comparison, we should say that 
this assertion was truer now than when the great 
professor uttered it. 

The returns of the English and Scottish Law Life 
Association illustrate the truth of this assertion. The 
liabilities are valued by the most stringent mortality 
tables, with interest at 3 per cent. 


margin for surplus; the expenditure provided for 
exceeds the expenditure that is being incurred by about 
1} per cent. of the premiums ; and the mortality that is 
being experienced falls short of the mortality which the 
tables anticipate. 

The whole condition of the office is thoroughly strong 
and sound, yet on the present occasion the bonus 
declared is much less than previously. In 1890 the 


42 per cent. per annum; in 1895 it was reduced to 
#1 10s.; and in 1900 the bonus is apparently a com- 
pound reversionary addition of 16s. per cent. per annum, 
which means that it varies from 16s. on policies five 
years in force to 31s. per cent. per annum on policies 
in force for forty years. This decrease in the bonus 
is disappointing, and it is we believe the first in- 
stance in which an office which has made a feature 
of the Discounted Bonus system has been compelled 
to require the holders of such policies to make up 
the difference between the bonus discounted and the 
bonus declared. This fact illustrates the truth of a 
statement we have frequently made that the Discounted 
Bonus system, which anticipates future bonuses as a 
reduction in premium from the outset, while an admir- 
able method of providing sound life assurance at the 
lowest cost, can most appropriately be adopted only 
by the very strongest offices. It ought to be clearly 
recognised that the contract provides that if a deficiency 
occurs, it must be made up by the policy-holder, either 
by incurring a debt upon the policy, or by paying in 
cash the difference between the premium required and 
the premium originally charged ; but policy-holders are 


very apt not to recognise such perfectly just conditions * 


as this, and to be disappointed when they are called 
upon to pay something more than they have been paying 
in the past. Such a feeling is natural but unreasonable, 
but at the same time it is well to realise the lack of 
reason in the average policy-holder, and not to make just 
demands which he is apt to consider ought not to be 
made. Considering the way things have turned out it 
is a pity that the English and Scottish Law Life adopted 
the Discounted Bonus system, but we do not see that 
they are to be blamed for so doing. The policy-holders 
receive co per cent. of the surplus from the Life 
assurance business, and the proprietors take the whole 
profits of the Annuity business, and 10 per cent. from 
the surplus arising from the Life assurance department. 
The company has a large proportion of non-profit 
policies, which is not asarule the case with mutual 
offices, and it may therefore fairly be said that partici- 
pating policy holders, whether paying ful] rates or 
Discounted Bonus rates, obtain their assurance at cost 
price, and no one can reasonably expect to obtain his 
policy on better terms than this. 

When we attempt to account for the decrease in the 
rate of bonus declared we find that it is to a great 
extent due to the lower rate of interest that has been 
earned upon the funds. The difference amounts to 
about a third of 1 percent. Speaking roughly this is 


something like £35,000, which accounts for a differ- | 


ence of fully 6s. per cent. per annum in the bonus, and 
would presumably have increased the bonus on policies 
of long duration to perhaps 36s. or 37s. per cent. per 
annum, and that on policies of short duration to 22s., 
as compared with the uniform 3os. declared in 1895. 

A better method of bonus distribution has been 
adopted, and policies of long duration receive a larger 
bonus than they did five years ago; although policies 
which have been in force for only a short time receive 
much less than formerly. The gist of the matter is that 
superficially it is easy to find fault, but that when due 
consideration is given to all the facts there is little cause 
for disappointment. But for the fact that a few offices 
have recently been surprisingly successful, the achieve- 
ments of the English and Scottish Law would have been 
regarded as conforming to a high standard of financial 


The company is | 
earning about 3? per cent., thus showing a substantial | 


stability, and might reasonably have been quoted as an 
example of successful management of a life assurance 


company. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
MR. SWINBURNE ON BOER TYRANNY. 


We are asked to publish the following letter :— 


To ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, Esq. 
11 Gatefield Street, Crewe, 14 November, r1gor. 
Sir,—I deeply appreciate your courtesy in replying so 
fully to my letter. ‘‘ Dams and whelps”, fit subjects 
for extermination, suggested the meaning which I 
thought your lines might be made to yield, and I rejoice, 


bonus was a simple reversionary addition at the rate of yee apologising for the dulness of my perceptions, 


that your letter dispels for ever from my mind, and 
possibly from the minds of others, any doubts or fears 
engendered by perhaps a hasty perusal of your verses. 
Forgive me for supposing so violent a construction 
possible. 

Many of us who took part in the South African cam- 
paign, officers and men, made a host of juvenile friends 
among the poor little ‘‘ whelps” and when we think of 
Piet and Hans and Jan, and the rest of the young bar- 
barians with whom we played hide-and-seek, whom we 
taught English and who ran after us for sweets, just a 
little dash of sentiment, quite indefensible at the bar of 
cold reason, will assert itself when harsh terms are 
applied to them and to their mothers. 

I have read with profound interest what you have 
said in your letter on the subject of tyranny. I loathe it 
—exercised either by kings or cabinets, priests or mobs. 
But I am not prepared to agree with your views on its 
exercise in South Africa. There we stand on very 
debatable ground. So many and so mutually antago- 
nistic are the opinions which cluster round both the 
native question and that sweet word helot that one 
might almost say, quot homines tot sententiz. 


Again thanking you, I remain, yours sincerely, 
Duncan C. McVarisu. 


POST-OFFICE INEFFICIENCY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Ridge, Capel, Surrey, 19 November, rgor. 

Sir,—On the afternoon of Thursday, 7 November, 
I posted a letter in the pillar-box outside my gate. 
Half an hour later I saw the letter-carrier, whose 
business it was to collect the letters, arrive, and thus, 
as I thought, assured myself of the safe despatch of 
my letter. On the following day business took me to 
town. On my return home at night I was confronted 
with :—(1) a telegram, stating that the letter (which 
was expected) had not arrived and requesting me to 
come and set the matter right; and (2) the information 
that my letter had been seen that same afternoon in 
the letter-carrier’s hands. Thus it had missed two 
collections. Eventually the letter was delivered in 
London (E.C. district) on Saturday morning. 

Nor is this all. Six weeks before I had been assured 
by the postal authorities in London that they had taken 
Steps to secure the regular collection &c. of the letters 
in the box in question. 

These facts are so remarkable that I think the public 
should be informed of them, in order that they may 
realise the possibilities of inconvenience which lie con- 
cealed under the calm exterior of one of H.M.’s 
pillar-boxes. The letter was an important one; its 
non-delivery on Friday morning entailed grave incon- 
venience—inconvenience which I regret fell mainly upon 
the recipient, as I was beyond the reach of his telegram. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
W. Basit Worsro.p. 


A NOVEL THEORY OF REVIEWING. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
Hull, 18 November, rgor. 


Sir,—The Saturpay Review is admirable for its 
virile and scholarly articles and the sanity of its views 
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on public affairs, but it does not err on the side of 
charity, or even of fairness in its critical reviews. For 
instance, in the issue of the 16th inst. there is severity, 
not to say cruelty, in the strictures passed on 
‘* Despair’s Last Journey” by D. Christie Murray. I 
do not know the book (although I mean to read it at 
the first opportunity) but from my knowledge of Mr. 
Murray’s other works I feel bound to dissent from your 
dictum that there is ‘‘ no trace of distinction or wit ” in 
his latest book, and I trust you will pardon me for 
doing so. 

I have read nearly all of the books published by Mr. 
Murray, and, while I admit they are not of a uniform 
excellence, yet I hold that the most inferior of them 
possesses qualities which would more than justify its 
publication. As for the worthier books they are of a 
high quality indeed. I read ‘‘Rainbow Gold”, my 
favourite, fifteen years ago, and I remember how my 
boyish imagination pictured that quaint old rascal as 
represented to the life (Tom Bowling). Since then I 
have twice read it through. In Mr. D. C. Murray’s 
books generally there is a somewhat cynical but de- 
lightful humour, a vigour of phrase-making, a felicity 
of description, whether of person or place, a knowledge 
of human nature, and a consistency of conception and 
execution which, to my mind, stamp Mr. D. C. Murray 
as an exceptionally able novelist, one who deserves, if 
he does not receive, wide popularity. I may say that 
I have no personal acquaintance with this writer, and 
would not know him if I saw him. —Yours, &c. 

W. J. 


| Would it not have been wise on our correspondent’s 
part to read the book before dissenting from our 
view of it? The SaturpAy Review does not publish 
opinions of books it does not know; nor does it take 
a particular work on trust in the writer’s general 
record.—Ep. S. R.] 


ON THE STYLE OF A TWENTIETH CENTURY 
CATHEDRAL. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAyY REVIEW. 


1 New Court, Temple, 12 November, 1901. 

Sir,— Your contributor D. S. M. has endeavoured 
to clear away misconceptions in this controversy, and 
to unearth that small residuum of commonsense which 
he supposes architects to possess, doubtless a diificult 
task ; but the result hardly equals the intention. Your 
contributor has set himself at the point of view of the 
Liverpool Committee, but in actual fact he himself 
appears to share their peculiar views of architecture. 

He has summarised the contentions of architects 
under four heads: (1) architects’ contention ‘‘ modern 
life and thought are so different from those of the 
thirteenth century that a church of the thirteenth 
century must be hopelessly antiquated in the twentieth ”. 
To this D. S. M. replies by saying that religion is ‘‘ aa 
activity of the soul” and as such is unchanging, and 
therefore the architecture that accompanies it requires 
no change from medizval precedent. 

But unless D. S. M. is prepared to maintain that the 
precise forms and expressions of this activity and its 
subject matter never alter from one age to another, his 
argument falls to the ground. He would appear to 
conceive of religion as a department of thought and 
emotion shut off by itself from the rest of life, and not 
as intimately connected with it at every point. He 
seems to treat it as sporadic in its appearance and 
reappearance and more or less as a technical affair. It 
is not apparent why progress should be limited to 
‘* material improvement”, and to say, as D. S. M. does, 
that ‘‘ modern thought” either does not include religion 
or must place itself in the position of the ages when 
religion was “‘ understood” is an irony too subtle for 
the plain man. Incidentally I may point out that 
D.S M. seems to treat church and cathedral as con- 
vertible terms. 

(2) Architects’ contention, ‘‘ As we do not speak the 
language of the thirteenth century, we cannot express 
our ideas architecturally in the language of Westminster 
Abbey”. 


D. S. M.’s reply is that in serious poetry we prac- 
tically do revert to the language of Chaucer, and that 
therefore for religious purposes we should continue to 
use the language of Westminster Abbey and that only. 
This reply surely begs the whole question at issue ; viz. 
whether there is another possible expression of re- 
ligious ideas than Gothic. Moreover it is not a ques- 
tion of ‘‘ rewriting” as D. S. M. puts it, but of finding 
fresh expression for fresh ideas. 

In reference to another argument, (not a very sound 
one) D. S. M. remarks that Gothic was ‘‘ developed 
expressly for sacred buildings, and was never really 
fitted for domestic ones”. That it is not so now we all 
admit, but that it was not so when Gothic was a vital 
force is simply contrary to the facts of history. There 
is not much ‘ colloquialism”, to use D. S. M.’s own 
expression, about the castles of La Roche Guyon or 
Pierrefonds. 

(3) Architects’ contention, ‘‘ Let the architect express 
himself”. Here again architects are dealt with in very 
summary fashion. ‘‘ Architecture” says D. S. M. ‘‘is 
a complete and exhausted art” and the girder and the 
cantilever are no motives for inspiration. May one ask 
why not? Does D. S. M. share the view of the critic 
who rejected the use of steel construction in architecture 
because it was not referred to in the Old Testament ? 
To the mind of the architect there are possibilities 
of noble construction still untouched, which might 
escape the notice of the amateur, and on which one 
might suggest that the amateur might speak with 
difidence. D.S. M. has perhaps an idea in the back 
of his mind that architects have nothing to express ; but 
that is no reason why in clearing the air he should 
again go very near to begging the question. 

(4) Certain architects suggest that we are to get 
architecture by suppressing thedesigner. D.S. M. has 
very little difficulty in disposing of this somewhat crude 
view; but in doing so, he hazards the extremely 
dangerous generalisation ‘‘ that no great style has been 
made by construction alone”. How about Gothic 
architecture itself ? 

This concludes D. S. M.’s process of clearing up the 
various fallacies of architects in regard to Gothic ; but 
he adds further on, ‘‘ Professional talk about com- 
mittees having no right to dictate a style is beside the 
mark”. Why besidethe mark? Would D. S. M. con- 
sider it right for the committee of a public monument 
to dictate the treatment of his subject to the sculptor, 
even to the cut of his hero’s coat and the curve of his 
hat brim? I do not take it sofrom D. S. M.’s career 
hitherto, as a resolute champion of artists, but perhaps 
he would exclude the architect from the category of 
artists. D. S. M. has taken up the position of the 
Liverpool Committee with a vengeance. He has even 
followed them in their audacious dogmatism that 
S. Paul’s, for instance, is no match for the Abbey in 
religious effect. De gustibus non est disputandum, 
the decision as to points such as this must be left as a 
matter of personal equation, but views as to the theory 
and meaning of architecture held by men who have 
thought on the subject are not to be dismissed ex 
cathedra by breezy generalisations without foundation 
in history. It is a matter of surprise that a writer of 
the proved ability and attainments of D. S. M. should 
have so far missed the point in the recent controversy as 
to Liverpool Cathedral, and I am tempted to hope that 
he may explain his somewhat cryptic utterances on the 
subject. At present he has done little but darken 
counsel on a matter in which the public badly needs 
enlightenment. 

Your obedient servant, 


REGINALD BLOMFIELD. 


[D. S. M. deals with the points raised in Mr. 
Blomfield’s letter on page 645.—Epb. S. R.] 


To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 


Assize Court, Brecon, 11 November, 1go1. 
S1r,—May I be permitted to supplement the interest- 
ing article by D. S. M. in your issue of 9 Nov. with a few 
remarks on architecture as a form of expression? I do 
not imagine that anything I say will interest either the 
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mayor, the town councillors or the committee of the 
Liverpool Cathedral. But there are others. Archi- 
tecture is always a science and sometimes an art. It 
is always a science because a building erected without 
knowledge will collapse. It is sometimes an art when 
it advances from mere utility to become a form of 
expression. The true function of architecture as an 
art is to deal with weight significantly, and so it comes 
to pass that every great structure is a lasting index of 
the builder’s mind, for he so treats the physical pressure 
earthward of the stone as to symbolise the spiritual 
oppression of the mystery of created things upon his 
heart. The vast and solemn edifices on the banks of the 
Nile fill the eye of the traveller with an instant sense of 
overwhelming unendurable weight. The terrific mass 
above has seemingly forced the supporting columns 
to budge, and the external walls to spread apart at the 
base. Every line of the awful perspective enforces 
the parable and we see the builder’s soul watching 
with terror the certain approach of death, gazing with 
appalled aspect into the gulf of annihilation. From 
the pediment and frieze of the Parthenon we receive 
an impression of great mass and weight, yet we observe 
them to be held aloft without sense of oppression by 
the straight and noble shafts, that speak eloquently in 
every line of a burden easily met and royally borne. 
Thus did the Greek builder everywhere symbolise the 
spirit of his race, that looked into the mystery of death 
and life with a calm and fearless eye, supported and 
consoled by a divine philosophy. The buildings of 
the Moors display the peculiar characteristic of cheat- 
ing the eye with an affected defiance of the law of 
gravitation. Portions of the structure overhang, 
or even depend, with no visible support, being in 
fact keyed and suspended by methods concealed. 
Thus did the followers of Mohamed express in every 
gateway the fatalism of their creed, and, by appearing 
to ignore the very quality of weight in their archi- 
tecture, symbolise their acceptance without inquiry or 
complaint of whatever they could not explain, an 
acceptance which found its expression in their doctrine 
of ‘‘ Kismet ”. And in the Gothic glories of the Western 
world we see the weight of the great fabric visible, 
manifest, indeed, but serving only to enforce upon the 
eye the upward energy of the supporting members. 
The rising lines suggest such exuberant motion skyward 
as finds its necessary fulfilment in spires and pinnacles 
carrying nothing, whose sole function is to express 
aspiration: so did the Christian builders testify to the 
faith that was in them—a faith that overcame death 
and regarded this world but as the vestibule of another, 
that suffered with impatience the burden of the flesh, 
looking steadfastly towards heaven and a life eternal. 
And this clear signification can be found in all architec- 
ture of whatever school or age. To any who would 
seek its symbolism even the monotonous vista of the 
Cromwell Road may speak with no uncertain accent of 
the dreary days of darkness when the crinoline de- 
formed the fairest works of God, and all men praised 
the works of Martin Tupper. And to come to the 
immediate present, in the Imperial Institute may be 
observed an epitome in stone of the modern mind: 
no lively faith, no benign philosophy, no terror, no 
fatalism, find their single expression there. A sense of 
faded memories of each and all pervades the melan- 
choly edifice : and as we turn away there seems to fall 
upon the ear a confusion of pathetic echoes. If then 
the new cathedral at Liverpool is to fulfil its true func- 
tion as a form of expression, let the mayors, town 
councillors, and committee-men presume not to dictate 
to the architect how best he may leave a record in 
stone of the spirit of our times or the yearnings of his 
own heart. For be sure if left alone the true architect, 
unconscious of the exposure of his soul, will ever stand 
self-revealed. Something there is within him, not 
himself, that guides his hand when building to trace 
the station of his mind as he broods on the mystery of 
his being. He is an automaton, as is the bee that 
forms its cells in hexagons, fulfilling the behest of the 
power that out of time and out of space ordains the 
glorious order of the world. 


Your obedient servant, 
STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 


REVIEWS. 
LORD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN. 


‘The Life of Lord Russell of Killowen.” By R. Barry 
O’Brien. London: Smith, Elder. 1901. tos. 6d. 
= newspapers have made full use of their privilege 
of quotation in ‘‘ reviewing” this life of the late 
Lord Chief Justice Russell. Yet there are so many 
well-told anecdotes and skilfully described ‘‘ scenes ” 
that it is quite possible they have still left for the reader 
who goes to the book itself something which cannot be 
quoted. Mr. O’Brien has done an admirable piece of work 
and produced the best life of a lawyer that we re- 
member tohave seen. Biographies of lawyers cannot as 
a rule be recommended as inspiring reading. Most of 
them are too long and too dull. Since Lord Campbell’s 
days the practice of writing at least two volumes has 
come into vogue. They are overloaded with accounts of 
cases in which no living person any longer takes an 
interest ; or they are full of dull letters on politics in 
which after all the law officer or the chancellor, as the 
case may be, played only an insignificant part. Mr. 
O’Brien has not overdone his biography. He has 
written one volume, somewhat large, it is true, but 
there is not a dull page from beginning to end. Its 
literary workmanship is unimpeachable, if we except the 
introductory chapter which describes how he came to 
write Lord Russell’s life, and the last chapter which 
leaves in absolute obscurity the reason of Lord Russell’s 
sudden physical collapse. 

In another matter too he strikes a completely false 
note. Mr. O’Brien is so fervid an Irishman and Catholic 
that he sees injustice to Ireland at every turn. He 
constantly exclaims in admiration of Russell that such 
was his genius, his indomitable spirit and courage, that 
he triumphantly overcame the disabilities of being an 
Irishman and a Catholic. Yet these were the very facts 
that were the basis of Russell’s success, even 
admitting, as must be admitted, the qualities ascribed 
tohim. Russell obtained his early small distinctions in 
Ireland by defending Roman Catholic rioters. He went 
to Liverpool with an introduction from Dr. Russell of 
Maynooth to a leading Roman Catholic solicitor there, 
who not only gave him his own business but secured him 
other clients as well. He found out what others have 
found at the English Bar, that there is no surer pro- 
spect of success than to be a member of a noncon- 
forming body, if it is commercial and wealthy. Russell’s 
early career was one of the easiest on record. During 
his first year he made £117 and he doubled his income 
each year until in the fourth year he was making over 
41,000. In ten years he was making over 44,000 a 
year. It is true he had not by this time obtained a 
London reputation, but he was the leading Junior in 
the Liverpool Court of Passage and on the Northern 
Circuit. His contemporaries there were Herschell and 
Gully and neither of them rose so rapidly. There was 
a legend at the Bar, which Mr. O’Brien has exploded, 
that Russell at one time was anxious to obtain the 
Assessorship of the Court of Passage and settle down 
as a local judge. But he was then in large practice, 
and the £600 a year salary would have been in 
addition to and not in substitution of what he was 
earning at the Bar, as he could have held that post 
and practised as Recorders do. That Russell ulti- 
mately achieved his great triumphs as an advocate by 
sheer power of combined intellect and character does 
not need to be said to the generation of lawyers and 
the public who knew him in the Courts. But let us not 
take away that one consolation of the Junior Bar that 
the goddess of luck is the presiding genius of the 
profession. 

Mr. O’Brien enables us to realise very vividly the 
splendid qualities which were the instruments of 
Russell’s success. Whether his mind, however, was 
essentially a large one of the very highest order we 
have doubts. Outside his profession his distinction 
was not great. His intellectual interests were not wide, 
and he never appears to have said or written anything 
that denoted either subtlety or originality of thought. 
He was not eloquent, and he had a most un-Irish lack 
of wit and humour. He was not at all brilliant in 
the manner of some of the great Irish lawyers. But 
he was immensely egoistic and self-centred, intense, 
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strenuous, with an extraordinary power of concentra- 
tion, and an abnormal desire and resolution to achieve 
a personal triumph and carry out his own will in what- 


ever he undertook. He had the practical ability of the | 
first-rate man of action rather than of the man of first- | 


Mr. O’Brien’s book will delight readers until all those 
| who knew directly or indirectly this masterful advocate 
have passed away. 


THE REPUBLIC BEYOND. 


rate intellectual endowment. Lord Bowen said of him | 


that he was an ‘‘ elemental force”, and fierce energy of 
character, positiveness, unrelentingness, indomitable 
will, carry a man further in the race of ambition 
than the greatest of brains without that driving 
force. We should say that Russell was distinctly 
Lord Bowen’s intellectual inferior, yet it was Lord 
Bowen who said ‘‘ Some of us may know more law, 
some of us may have what is called more culture, 
but Russell differs from us all at the Bar or on the 
Bench in this—he has genius”. It was said of Lord 
Westbury that he was a genius who condescended to 
be a lawyer, and we cannot suppose that Lord Russell 
was as distinctly intellectual as Lord Westbury or as 
Lord Cairns. We can understand Lord Bowen’s esti- 
mate only by recollecting that there is a genius of 
character, of energy, and of temperament as well as 
simply of intellectual capacity. This was Lord Russell’s 
genius. He had will and energy in a remarkable degree, 
an abnormal development morally, but no such excessive 
development of any mental faculty as we usually term 
genius. All round mentally he was at a high level but not 
transcendent in any particular. That however must be 
understood of the practical faculties. He had no 
philosophy, even of law, and there is nothing to show 
that he had more than the most ordinary conventional 
notions on the higher questions of life. He read very 
little and he seems to have believed that ‘‘ Locke on 
the Human Understanding” was a guide to all intel- 


lectual mysteries. This is significant: acuteness and | 


shrewdness on quite a terrestrial plane are the notes of 
the book and the reader alike. Knowledge of everyday 
life was enough for him: if he learned more it was got 
up as he got up a brief. His international law he got up 
in this way and his famous address before the American 
Bar Association on that subject was an instance of his 
rare faculty for ‘‘cramming”. He had begun to read 
it when he was appointed Attorney-General, but dropped 
it as soon as he left office until he took it up again for 
the American visit. 

This narrow intensity, this dominating egoism and 


ruthlessness, this indifference to others, with the faculty | 


of making the utmost of them for his own purposes, 
are the traits that mark every man of action in the 
proportion that he succeeds. Russell’s character in 
these respects was well known. Mr. O’Brien does not 
shrink from giving numerous proofs of it. At the 
same time, when he was freed from the pressure of his 
own insistent desire for mastery he could be kind, 
amiable, and generous, but never very genial. Yet he 
could attach people to him if not exactly from love yet 
from admiration and respect, and by the pleasure which 
many people have of giving themselves up to the 
fascination of a strong character. It is somewhat ‘in 
the air” to compare a man who like Russell was at the 
Bar, where it is the use he can make of himself as 
an individual that gives a man success, with men 
who in a large sphere have the organisation and 
command and leadership of others. But we see in 
Russell a suggestion of the qualities which have 


distinguished such men, who have certainly not ruled | 


by love but fear, though out of that very fear arose 
a personal devotion which a more amiable personage 
would never have won. He ruled attorneys with a 
rod of iron, but they cringed to him because he was 
indispensable. If his natural clientéle had been the 
House of Commons and the public, if he had been 
trained in politics and public life, had been in the 
position to make himself felt, we do not doubt that 
he would have impressed himself deeply on the country. 
As it was he was no more a successful politician or 
statesman than the average law officer. He did an 
immense quantity of political platform work especially 
on Irish questions, but, as Mr. O’Brien says, he almost 
always made the same speech. He was undoubtedly 
very useful to Mr. Gladstone. As a judge he attained 
almost the same distinction that he won as an advo- 
cate; but his career was cut off prematurely. His 
interest and importance are for this generation only. 


‘*** Anticipations’ of the Reaction of Mechanical and 
Scientific Progress upon Human Life and Thought.” 
By H. G. Wells. London: Chapman and Hall. 
igoI. 7s. 6d. 
HE New Republic is struggling to free itself from 
the mesh and fetter of Democracy. We trace the 
development of electric nerves, we watch the growth 
and extension of the arteries of traffic, we see the 
building up of nerve-cell into brain and ganglion. We 
are shown the new creature that, like the perfect insect, 
shall break through the structure of the cocoon that 
has supported it, and enter upon its life as a new being. 
This is an extraordinarily brilliant book. And not 
brilliant merely, but built up on a foundation of pro- 
found scientific and historic knowledge. ‘*‘ Anticipa- 
tions” analyses the social conditions existing to-day, 
estimates the worth of many new factors appear- 
ing and points to the lines of a synthetic reconstruc- 
tion. Mr. Wells finds one of the chief factors in 
the present to be the development of rapid methods 
| of transit, which will lead to the diffusion of the great 
| cities over much wider and more thinly populated areas, 
| areas half city and half country that he calls ‘‘ Urban 
| regions.” London, for instance, will in the future throw 
| out suburbs as far north as Nottingham and as far south 


| 


as Exeter. But not only will this lead to the physical 
diffusion of cities, and the very many great changes in 
health and habits that that must imply, but in making 
us, for all practical purposes, sit down next door to the 
peoples of the East will by the consequent constant 
interchange of citizens lead to a demand for greater 
uniformity in legal systems. And, to give one instance, 
this might lead to a necessary legalisation of both Poly- 
gamy and Monogamy, or even other possible marriage 
contracts. 

But the development of mechanism, of which loco- 
motion is only one branch, has had another great effect, 
for mechanism has superseded the old labour base of 
the social pyramid, and has produced a class tending 
more and more to the Abyss of the unfit, the function- 
less excretion of the social organism. On the other 
hand, that other almost inorganic process, the organisa- 
tion of wealth in the Joint Stock Company and the 
Trust, has created a class of shareholders—in which the 
old aristocracies become more and more merged—a 
class which has, qua shareholder, no function. But 
most important of the developing social elements is the 
middle class. ‘‘ It is now, indeed, no longer a class at 
all. Rather all the definite classes in the old scheme of 
functional precedence have melted and mingled, and in 
the molten mass there has appeared a vast intricate 
confusion of different sorts of people, some sailing upon 
| floating masses of irresponsible property, some buoyed 
by smaller fragments, some clinging desperately enough 
to insignificant atoms, a great and varied multitude 
swimming successfully without aid, or with an amount 
of aid that is negligible in relation to their own efforts, 
and an equally varied multitude of less capable ones, 
clinging to the swimmers, clinging to the floating rich, 
or clutching empty-handed and thrust and sinking 
| down.” Mr. Wells sees society then in a state of 
deliquescence, which with the increase of transit 
facilities will spread the world over. 

But amid this deliquescence he sees the possibilities 
| of a new synthesis, a thing altogether unprecedented, 
which will emerge as the New Republic and take 
control of the world. He sees the democratic, or whole- 
sale age, as a transitory era, he analyses its life history, 
shows its necessary development as in America, but 
shows also the new type of organisation struggling 
within it. The new organisation is that of ‘‘an alto- 
gether unprecedented sort of man”, the engineer type, 
the type of man scientifically educated and looking at 
the world from the scientific point of view. This type 
will include all the heterogeneous and vast multitude of 
the mechanics and engineers, using the words in their 
widest significance. This man will be necessarily 
educated, as distinguished from trained, by the greater 
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demands made upon him by the complex nature of his 
duties in the future. To the engineer will be drawn 
the doctor, the research worker in science, the scientific 
soldier, the scientific lawyer and administrator, all in 
fact who have the common bond of the scientific 
philosophy of life. And while these men are being 
drawn together by this strongest of all ties, the other 
classes will be progressing in deliquescence. The 
engineer type will drift into organisations, at first 
informal, but increasingly more and more definite in 
their aims and then Mr. Wells prophesies—‘‘in the 
shadow of war, it will become apparent, perhaps even 
suddenly, that the whole apparatus of power in the 
country is in the hands of a new class of intelligent, 
scientifically educated men”. And then “‘ there will be a 
time, in peace it may be, or under the stresses of war 
when the new Republic will find itself ready to 
arrive——. And then indeed it will begin. What life 
or strength will be left in the old order to prevent the 
new order beginning ? ” 


In the case of the Greek and Roman classics there are 


_ obvious difficulties in the way of separating literary and 
| philological study but in the case of our own literature 


Such is the prophecy of Mr. Wells, an anticipation | 


which is based on a production of the lines of past 
development into the future. It is a prophecy, too, 
which must be accepted and discussed in a very serious 
way. For in his analysis of social elements Mr. Wells 
has torn to tatters the democratic assumptions, and 
displays to us a new world, with facts newly correlated 
and tendencies newly emphasised. Naturally there are 
a number of points that invite serious challenge. Is not 
the Trust magnate likely to have a very much more 
determining influence in the future than Mr. Wells 
imagines ? He is able now to buy up many things, 
what is to prevent him buying up Mind, and pursuing 


there are not. And in all seriousness we see no reason 
why this should not be done. A cheap edition say ofa 
portion of Professor Napier’s ‘‘ Blickling Homilies ” and 
of the work before us would serve the purpose of philo- 
logical teaching infinitely better than degrading Spenser 
Shakespeare and Milton into pabulum for such instruc- 
tion. 

‘*King Horn” belongs to a period in our litera- 
ture which philology has marked for her own and 
in which she holds undisturbed, high carnival. The 
poetry and prose of the thirteenth century even when it 
is represented by such masterpieces as Layamon’s 
‘*Brut”’, the ‘‘ Ormulum ”, the ‘‘ Genesis and Exodus ”, 
the ‘‘ Owl and the Nightingale ”, the ‘‘ Sawles Warde” 
and the *‘Ancren Riwle” is, it must be owned not 
exactly exhilarating or inspiring. It is hardly the sort 
of poetry which ‘‘ is felt in the heart and felt along the 
blood”, or the sort of prose which adds to the perma- 
nent treasures of memory. We resign it contentedly to 
philologists and to those who in Sir Vicary Gibbs’ odd 
phrase can ‘‘ eat saw-dust without butter ”. 

The work before us is an edition of what is perhaps 
the earliest romance in our language, edited from the 
three extant manuscripts, one of which is in the British 
Museum and the other two in the Bodleian and Cam- 
bridge University Libraries. Mr. Hall has performed 


_his task with an accuracy and thoroughness which 


a diplomatic policy calculated to keep himself in | 


power? Nor can we think that the problem of 
the Native races is solved by merely opening the 
door to efficiency. There seem to be matters of far 
deeper import implicit in the question, a deep-seated 
racial antagonism, the subtle hatred of divergent 
types. And in the consideration of sex questions 
Anticipations 
of the problem. 

But these are details; it is the main theses of the 
book that are of such surpassing interest, and the 
course of the evolution here sketched out, an evolu- 
tion so stirring to contemplate, so exalting and in- 


” is curiously blind to the woman’s side _ 
voluminous notes and a complete glossary supply what 


fairly entitle him to the highest praise an editor can 
receive, he has produced an edition which can never be 
superseded and which must render any other a mere 
work of supererogation. Some notion of the scrupulous 
exhaustiveness of his editorial labours may be gathered 
from this that while the text of the poem fills 88 octavo 
pages, his introduction, notes and glossary fill nearly 
300. He has not only noted and recorded every variant 


_ and peculiarity in the three manuscripts, but he has given 


|, elaborate dissertations on the phonology, the accidence, 


the dialect, the metre and the story of the poem while 


remains for its elucidation. Whether what Mr. Hall 
has done was worth doing is a question which only 
those readers with whom Mr. Hall has no concern— 


_ namely those who are interested in literature rather than 


spiring in the infinite progress it unrolls in the future, | 


has in it a great, a very great, measure of probability. 


It is a book which must necessarily move current | 


thought, so much more deeply does it probe than the 
ordinary examination of Democracy. For most his- 
torians lcok so long backward in history that they 
eventually think backwards also; but this book reaches 
out into the future, is full of a strange hunger for 
the future, like the longing of a woman for her child. 
It is for the future that the men of the New Republic 
‘*will live and die”. And from this earnest and pro- 
found study, surely there emerges some far-off vision 
of the Beyondman. 


SACRED TO PHILOLOGY. 


‘*King Horn: a Middle English Romance.” 
from the Manuscripts. By Joseph Hall. 

At the Clarendon Press. 1go1. 12s. 6d. 

QUINCEY once suggested with much humorous 


Edited 
Oxford : 


E 
D good sense that the material for philological in- | 


struction in our schools and colleges should be furnished 


not from the texts of authors of classical rank, the Dii | 
_ sonality has been added to our gallery, and that, 


Maiores of literature, but from those of inferior rank, 
the Dii Minores, that Silius Italicus for example or 
Quintus Calaber might with more propriety be resolved 
into corpora vilia for grammatical and etymological 
anatomy than Vergil or Homer. There would thus be 
less danger of young scholars coming to regard the 
classics as Byron tells us his school experience had 
taught him to regard Horace. The lines are well 


known : 
abhorr’d 
Too much to conquer for the poet’s sake 
The. drill’d dull lesson fore’d down word for word 
In my repugnant youth. 
Then farewell Horace whom I hated so 
Not for thy faults but mine.” 


_ of the volume. 
though we have no objection to seeing such a poem as 


in philology—are likely to ask. Of this there can be no 
question, that what he undertook to do he has done in 
a way wnich reflects the highest credit on himself and 
on the institution which is responsible for the production 
We cannot however forbear to add that, 


‘* King Horn” so entirely subordinated to philological 
exegesis, we should be inclined to protest very strongly 
against any similar treatment of a classical poet. 


DETAILS ABOUT ZWINGLI. 


‘* Huldreich Zwingli, the Reformer of German Switzer- 
Heroes 


land.” By Samuel Macauley Jackson. 
of the Reformation.” London: Putnam. gol. 
5s. net. 


“Ts personality of Zwingli is an unknown quantity 
to most of us. ‘‘ To-day he is, even in Switzer- 
land, a faint memory”, says Professor Jackson, ac- 
counting for the fact by the overshadowing influence 
of Zwingli’s great successor, Calvin. After reading 
Professor Jackson’s book we feel that another per- 


even to a zealous Anglican, ‘‘ Zwingli”’ need no longer 
be merely the verbal root of a controversial epithet. 
The story gives us a strong man of thought and of 
action, a man of strong loves and keen resentments, a 
clear-sighted patriot, a preacher of righteousness who 
was ready to face death for his preaching, a radical 
reformer who knew how to accommodate his un- 
flinching purpose to the needs of practical prudence. 
Like our own More and others of his time, he loved 
Greek philosophy and music. Yet he was able, 
when the hour struck, to turn his mind from the 
humanities and concentrate it on Scripture and practical 
reform, while quenching his passion for music so far as 
to exclude it entirely from the Church Service at Ziirich. 
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Men are still debating the problem how to adjust the 
interests of an enlightened humanism to the severities 
of religion, to reconcile the ideals of self-culture and 
self-denial. In that earlier day, therefore, when the 
household of the Church was distracted by revolution 
we cannot expect that Zwingli should have found a key 
to unlock the rooms of art, science and philosophy and 
throw them wide open to the central hall of religion. 
It would be interesting to dwell on some more of the 
inconsistencies (if they are such) which reveal the man, 
and, further, to show how he lacks the charm of 
Erasmus and the depth of Luther, and is a better reli- 
gious statesman than either: but we must refer the 
reader to the biography of Professor Jackson. 

The book is admittedly indebted to the German 
biographies and to the distinguished researches of 
Professor Egli of Ziirich. It is also based upon an 
independent study of Zwingli’s correspondence, which 
is copiously quoted. The facts are set forth faithfully 
and without ‘‘ rhetoric”, as the author claims to have 
set them forth: though parts of the last chapter show 
a breakdown of self-restraint. |The author’s plainness 
of diction sometimes oversteps the bounds of careful 
English (take such phrases as ‘‘ where did Lent come 
in, any-way ?”; ‘‘now allis up” in a translation of a 
hymn ‘‘ during illness”: ‘‘to break away entirely with 
Mother Church”). The book is well printed and has 
excellent aids to the imagination in the shape of 
numerous illustrations and a good map. Zwingli’s 
‘* Theology” is relegated to a chapter at the end, 
a clear and concise summary by Professor Frank Hugh 
Foster, who cleaves to the documents throughout. 
There are also two appendices, containing translations 
of two representative theological writings of Zwingli. 
Professor Jackson has a kindly eye for the ‘‘ general 
reader”. He refers to him in the Preface, and 
evidently does not forget him : taking care, for instance, 
to explain how, even if it were true that some 
of the original Baptist ‘‘ saints” were not entirely 
defensible in point of morality, yet “the modern 
Baptists are not responsible for the doings of their 
religious forbears”. Here and elsewhere we seem 
to find symptoms of the ecclesiastical conditions in a 
country other than our own: but is even the American 
Baptist general reader so shy of theology that a great 
Reformer’s biography needs to be largely expurgated 
of theological opinions? This indeed is not done with 
iron consistency. A good deal of such ‘‘ doubtful matter” 
‘*tamen usque recurrit,” refusing to be repressed till 
the final chapter. Yet the main narrative suffers from 
the system. It is one illustration of’ the lack of 
atmosphere, which we are inclined to complain of in 
this book. The general reader, we are sure, must feel 
the slightness of treatment meted out to the ‘‘ New 
Learning”’, ‘‘ Humanism”, ‘‘Scholasticism”, ‘‘ The 
Gospel”. There is too much mere allusiveness. The 
mental currents of the time are not vividly realised. 
True, Erasmus, Pico, Reuchlin, Wyttenbach and others 
are mentioned, but there is no sufficient effort to build 
up on these names a lively reconstruction of Zwingli’s 
inner growth. Perhaps Professor Jackson leans on the 
excellent biography of Erasmus (by Professor Emerton) 
and the account of Luther (by Professor Jacobs), both 
in the same series. It is, indeed, clear that he is alive 
to the value of ‘‘atmosphere”, for his ‘‘ Zwingli” 
begins with a very interesting ‘‘ survey” of Switzerland 
by Professor J. M. Vincent. We read here of the political 
condition of the country, and are really helped to grasp 
with some liveliness the ensuing story of Zwingli’s 
attacks on the pensionaries: we are helped, too, to 
understand how the loose republican outlines of Swiss 
politics were reflected in Zwingli’s theory of Church 
and State: we follow Zwingli as a patriot with 
heightened interest. But we are hardly introduced to 
the man as a keen theologian until we have read how 
his body was quartered by the hangman. Professor 
Jackson explicitly disclaims the intention of giving a 
history of the Reformation, even in Ziirich. He means 
to give facts about Zwingli and facts from the letters. 
Yet we could well have pardoned a few pages of orien- 
tation as a substitute for the rather pedantic detail of 
such passages as :—‘‘The Ziirich Council agreed to 
accept the invitation, December 7th. Zwingli asked 
formal permission for himself and other scholars to go, 


and the Council’s formal affirmative answer was passed 
December 11th. On December 15th Zwingli was able 
to announce to Oecolampadius that all the preliminaries 
were then arranged”, where each sentence is con- 
scientiously guaranteed by a footnote reference to the 
authorities. 


NOVELS. 

‘“‘Duance Pendray: a Story of Jacobite Times in 
Cornwall.” By G. Norway. Londen: Jarrold. 
1901. 35S. 6d. 

Mr. Norway has written a story, which contains 
many sensational incidents of the conventional order, 
but the small merits of his book are largely discounted 
by the unwarrantable liberties which he has taken with 
history. He seems to know something about Cornwall, 
though he is unable to imbue it with an ancient atmo- 
sphere, but his confused version of Jacobite proceedings 
would arouse the derision of any well-read schoolboy. 
Most of the incidents, which Mr. Norway has borrowed 
and distorted from history, belong to the Fifteen, but 
parts of the story seem to be allocated to the period of the 
Forty-five. The heroine’s father escapes from Newgate 
with Brigadier Macintosh, thereby fixing the date of 
4 May, 1716, but various indications imply that the 
author presumes himself to be dealing with the times 
of Prince Charles. In any case, he is not justified in 
starting a perfectly new theory that James III. was 
addicted to drinking and gambling, still less in repre- 
senting this as the common report both of peasants and 
Court ladies. Nor can we imagine where he obtained 


his notion that jacobite hopes were shattered by the 
battle of Sheriff Muir, which happens to have been 
indecisive and took place more than a month before the 
landing of James. Altogether this book is a very 
foolish production and cannot hope to hold its own 
among the crowds of inferior novels, with which the 
market is now flooded. 


‘* The Little Saint of God.” By Lady Fairlie Cuning- 
hame. London: Hurst and Blackett. 1901. 6s. 
This story of the Chouans means so well that we are 
reluctant to discourage the author, but we are bound to 
say that it leaves us very cold. It is best described as 
much ado about nothing. All the time we are being 
carefully prepared for great deeds and thrilling adven- 
tures, but somehow they always miss fire. The ‘ Little 
Saint ” is not little at all, but a big bouncing creature, 
almost a new woman. We are told over and over 
again that behold she is very good, but beyond persuad- 
ing people to join the Chouans, she really does very 
little in the book. The villain too is unconvincing and 
we are confronted with the dilemma that he was 
either much wilier than the author was able to represent 
him, or else that the other characters were terrible 
simpletons to be taken in by him. 


‘“‘The House with the Green Shutters.” By George 
Douglas. London: Macqueen. igor. 6s. 

In spite of its title, which suggests detective melo- 
drama, this novel has many merits. This is the more 
unexpected as the opening pages suggest that we have 
another example of the Kailyard school. We are told 
on an early page that ‘‘the thowless trauchle hadna 
the smeddum left to interfere”. But fortunately it is 
Scotch character, not Scotch experiences which are the 
intention of the book. The pawky humour of the 
minor characters is excellently done and the grim obsti- 
nacy of the chief character brings about its own down- 
fall with dramatic skill as well as poetic justice. Mr. 
Gourlay is one of the best bad characters we have 
read of for some time and his tragedy is told with 
reticence. Medea should not kill her children in the 
presence of the people. 
‘*Dross.” By Harold Tremayne. London: Treherne. 

We cannot quite make up our minds whether Harold 
Tremayne is the nom de guerre of an old hand, or the 
patronymic of a newcomer, in the world of fiction. 
** Dross” is in some ways a remarkable novel, but it is 
unequal. Touches which suggest the expert hand 
appear on the same page with other touches which 
only the tiro would allow to stand. Mr. T:emayne 

- however has a grip of his subject, and the power of 
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presenting a dramatic situation vividly. If it is a first 
novel, we shall look for considerable things from the 
same pen in the near future. 
unpleasant subjects. Yet it has one great merit. 
Unwholesome as its theme is, the subject is handled 


reader in the surroundings of a vicious and beautiful 


her. 
tragedy raises in us pity only for the noble man whose 


mistake in life was to love a woman as heartless as she 

was immoral. 

**A Fool’s Year.” By E. H. Cooper. 
Methuen. gor. 6s. 

The main motive of this story is a strong indictment 
of American racing methods. Mr. Cooper evidently 
feels strongly on the point, and if such a scoundrel as 
Cyrus Hopper is a specimen of the American racing 
millionaire, we have reason to congratulate ourselves 
on the superior honesty of the Turf in England. It 
is a remarkably interesting story, and without pre- 
tension to literary exquisiteness it is well and forcibly 
written, with a certain grim humour and a sense of 
character which is always effective and sometimes 
admirable. 

Three Men of Mark.” By Sarah Tytler. 
Chatto & Windus. t1go1. 6s. 

This is a harmless story written in Scotch, and full of 
local colour. The three men of mark are brothers, a 
professor, an admiral, and a colonel, all well drawn in 
a skimpy, feminine way. Why a lady who talks of a 
“‘ partie quarrée” and ‘‘a mine of well-digested learn- 
ing” should elect to make an elaborate study of a 
scholar, such as the professor is supposed to be, when 
her strength lies in the description of housewives and 
domesticity, is a mystery. 


London : 


London : 


CATENA CLASSICORUM. 


“Texts to Illustrate a Course of Elementary Lectures on the 
History of Greek Philosophy from Thales to Aristotle.” 
London: Macmillan. tgol. 45. 6d. net. 

This selection bears evident traces of care and orderly 
arrangement. Whether the book will fulfil the hopes of its 


compiler, and prove serviceable to more advanced students and | 


teachers who dissent from his views on Greek philosophy may 
be left to the judgment of time. The solid work of Ritter and 


Preller must still remain the storehouse of material for all who 


are interested in the subject. Besides, the order of arrange- 
ment in the present collection bears traces of those “ heresies ” 
to which the author good-humouredly refers in his preface. 
This is noticeably the case in the selections from Plato. But 
the more generous among the orthodox will not quarrel with 
Mr. Jackson for having forced them at times to reconsider their 
position ; and every student of philosophy will be grateful to 
him for stimulating interest in those earlier phases of thought 
which are the ancestors of modern systems. 


*‘ Thucydides: The Athenians in Sicily.” Edited by W. C. 
Compton. London: Bell. Igor. 35. 6d. 

The strong points of these selections from the VI. and VII. 
Books of Thucydides are the really valuable contributions to 
our knowledge of the topographical details of the ill-starred 
Athenian expedition, gathered by the editor during his visits to 
Sicily. The grammatical side of the notes is less satisfactory. 
The editor at times exhibits an imperfect grasp of Attic idiom 
while some of the harder passages should certainly have been 
more copiously annotated in view of the limited capacity of 
their future readers. Most teachers will regard the absence of 
any translation in the notes as a very serious drawback. 


“Greek Grammar Papers.” By A. C. Liddell. London: 
Biackie. 1901. Is. 6d. 

“Greek Accidence.” By J. C. Weatherhead. London: 
Blackwood. 1901. Is. 6d. 


Mr. Liddell’s century of Greek Grammar Papers seems 
admirably adapted for trying the capacities of “ Grecians” 
under or up to V. Form standard, while at least half the ques- 
tions would afford useful practice for a VI. Form. On 
page 84 7 prrnp should be inserted before xa\Xiorn fv Trav 
évyarépwv on page 96 xatpew Tov dvdpa exhibits a use of 

aipw too rare for a grammar paper, and the phrase e£epav rd 
vdep (page 98) should be kept out of the next edition for the 
same reasons. Mr. Weatherhead’s only claim to distinction from 
the common ruck is the excellence of his printer. It is a moot 
point whether accidence should be wholly divorced from syntax. 


‘©Dross” deals with | 


woman without inspiring a semblance of regard for 
Her victims are our chief concern, and the final | 


| junctive is consecutive. 


But an accidence which contains inter alia lists of irregular 
verbs, notes on the verbs, and a chapter on Homeric forms 
illustrates a lop-sided method of teaching which is not only 
useless but injurious. Pupils who have reached this stage 
cannot do without a syntax. 


in such a way and the moral of it all is so implicit “ Horace: Odes I.and II.” Edited by J. Sargeaunt. London : 


that it is calculated to do good rather than harm. | 
In a word Mr. Tremayne is able to interest the | 


Blackwood. 1s. 6d. 

Mr. Sargeaunt in his notes deliberately apes the obscure in 
order not “to discourage the use of dictionaries and native 
A few quotations will illustrate the methods of his 
I. 13. 12. “memorem. It leaves a scar, like Rose 
Dartle’s.”. We should like to know how many schoolboys are 
sufficiently well read to “spot” what Mr. Sargeaunt is 
driving at. 1.16. 4. “Mari Hadriano. The large phrase of 
bantering”. Surely the only sense of humour the small boy 
will have of this explanation will be that the editor is poking 
fun at him. 11. 4. 5. “Telamone natum: added to lend 
dignity to the precedent”. Brevity with Mr. Sargeaunt is 
evidently an integral portion of “native wit”. Unfortunately 
it is purchased at the cost of lucidity. Sometimes it is 
purchased at the expense of the King’s English. “The latter 
part of the ode is most unhappy ” (? unhappily expressed). ‘There 
were dangerous races between the islands.” ‘ Races” may be pos- 
sible, but its use here will certainly puzzle rather than stimulate 
the majority. “A song for lads and lasses” is simply undigni- 
fied. And what is one to make of this? Phalanthus was “a 
mythical Spartan, really a god”. Mr. Sargeaunt seems 
to have mistaken his vocation. Had he lived in classical times 
he would certainly have been taken on at Delphi, even to-day 
he might earn renown as an acrostic writer in the “ World”. 
His most favourite trick, however, is to explain the obscurum 
per obscurius. “Mittes fulmina. This would cause a 
‘bidental’” ; “ bis tinctae, di/3amo:, dipped first in the dye of the 
pelagium and then in that of the buccinum”. In many of the 
notes the text is explained only by a Greek translation or Greek 
grammatical term, i.e. cowod. Even the dictionary seems 


madness. 


| here an inadequate aid to the boy who knows no Greek. The 


worst of it is that the Greek is not always correct. The note 
on II. 5. 22, Aad@o ay contains a blunder in the tense and 
another in the mood. It seems a pity that such a scholar 
as Mr. Sargeaunt should totally ruin the value of his book by 
giving vent to such crotchets. We can only say with Mrs. 
Poyser it ought to be hatched over again, and hatched 


different. 


“Cicero, Pro Archia.” By G. H. Nall. (“ Macmillan’s Ele- 

mentary Classics.”) London: Macmillan.” igor. 1s. 6d. 

This is a scholarly production which will rank with the best 
of the excellent series to which it belongs. 


“Czesar: Gallic War.” Book II. and Book IV. By J. Brown. 
London: Blackie. Igo1. Is. 6d. 
The editor of these two books has done his work carefully 
and well. The notes are sound and clear. The volumes are 
lavishly embellished with maps, plans and illustrations. 


Blackwood’s Illustrated Series of Classics :—“ Caesar: Gallic 


War.” I-III. By J. M. Hardwich. “Cesar: Gallic 
War.” VI-VII. By C. A. A. du Pontet. “Virgil: 
‘Eneid.”. V. and VI. By St. J. B. Wynne Willson. 


London: Blackwood. 1s. 6d. each. 

In all three books the illustrations and other aids to learning 
are up to the high standing of the rest of the series. Mr. 
Hardwich’s explanations of syntactical difficulties are some- 
times faulty and vague. Diceret in 139 is wrongly explained. 
In “longius ... quam quo telum adigi posset”, the sub- 
A relative clause-has a strange power 
if it ‘‘restrains or limits the distance of the enemy”. Both 
Messrs. du Pontet’s and Wynne Willson’s volumes are scholarly 
productions we can unreservedly commend. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ What’s What ! 1902.” By Harry Quilter. London: Sonnen- 
schein. 6s. 

To know “what’s what” is an ambition only less general 
than to know “ who’s who”, and the success which has attended 
the effort to supply information to all and sundry in the one 
direction was certain to inspire enterprise in the other. We do 
not, however, glean that Mr. Harry Quilter is conscious of any 
telepathic indebtedness to Mr. Douglas Sladen and Messrs. A. 
and C. Black. On the contrary the idea of “ What’s What!” 
seems to have been directly due to the invigorating breezes of 
the Cornish coast, and Mr. Quilter subtly enables us to gauge 
his sense of the importance of the conception by giving a 
charming plate in colours of Mullion Cove where the project 
originated a year ago and was first discussed between himself 
and Mrs. Quilter. Let us say at once that the book is a 


monument to his industry, his resources and his limitations. 
He must have worked like a Titan—he confesses to having 
contributed no less than 350,000 words to the volume himself. 
The work is utterly unlike any other reference book with 
which we are acquainted. 
a Hazell. 


It is neither a Whitaker nor 
It trenches on the ground covered by both, 
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but it has features and qualities peculiarly its own. 
Thus it elects on one page to tell a lady how to 
dress on £15 a year and on another for the benefit of public 
writer or speaker supplies the essential! facts concerning, say, 
Indian famines. In the first issue of such a work short- 
comings are inevitable, and Mr. Quilter lays no claim to per- 
fection. The arrangement of the book or as we might more 
correctly say its lack of arrangement is somewhat confusing. 
Why, for instance, should Mr. Thomas Hardy be accorded a 
separate and distinct notice, and Mr. George Meredith be 
included under the heading * Novels and Novelists”? Why 
should Mr. Hall Caine receive notice and Miss Marie Corelli 
apparently—we say apparently because the “arrangement” to 
which we have referred leaves us in some doubt—be ignored ? 
If the omission is intentional it argues a discretion which might 
well have been extended to her rival; if it is unintentional 
the differentiation can only be described as gross carelessness. 
Mr. Quilter would have been well advised to submit some of 
his articles to those whom they chiefly affect. He would then 
hardly have included Mr. Oswald Crawfurd in the list of editors 
of the “ Fortnightly ”. 

“A History of Modern Europe.” By T. H. Dyer. Vols. III. 

and IV. London: Bell. Igor. 12s. net. 

We have already mentioned in terms of approval this 
new edition of a popular and agreeable book, edited by Mr. 
Arthur Hassall. These two volumes of Dyer take us down to 
the time when Constitution-making Sieyés carried in the teeth 
of Mirabeau’s strong opposition his famous motion by which 
the Etats assumed the name National Assembly, thus beginning 
the French Revolution. It seems to us that the danger in an 
entertaining book like this is that the reader, if he does not go 
much deeper, may lose or rather never get any real sense of 
proportion in regard to any of the events referred to. For 
instance the affair of the diamond necklace is sure to take the 
fancy of a good many people: indeed it is by no means 
unusual to find general readers or, say, dippers into history 
speak of that affair as one of the chief causes of the French 
Revolution. They would rather hear about that than read 
De Tocqueville, and perhaps a book like Dyer’s may encourage 
them in this. Still, as we have said, ‘“ Modern Europe” is on 
the whole a good piece of work, and Mr. Hassall has evidently 
worked hard and conscientiously as editor. 


“The Great Boer War.” By Conan Doyle. London: Smith, 
Elder. Enlarged edition. 1901. 7s. 6d. 

“French’s Cavalry Campaign.” By J. G. Mayden. London: 
Pearson. 1901. 35. 6d. 

None of the innumerable books on the war has enjoyed the 
popularity of Dr. Conan Doyle’s which is now in its thirteenth 
edition and has been revised down to the end of the second 
year of the conflict. The intelligent British public much 
prefers a novel-writer’s ideas of war to a soldier’s. General 
French’s operations naturally figure largely in Dr. Doyle’s 
pages, but they constitute a phase of the campaign worthy of 
special study. The proper time for that study will be when 
the campaign is over. Apart from the description of now more 
or less familiar incidents, Mr. Mayden’s book, which by the way 
is appropriately dedicated to Lord Airlie, is interesting for the 
views he expresses on cavalry. He is of opinion that tne time 
has not come when mounted infantry will supersede cavalry and 
points out that it was the cavalry arm under General French 
which altered “the terms of the equation ” in the war. 


“Links with the Past.” By Mrs. Charles Bagot. London: 
Arnold. 1901. 16s. 

A book of recollections, strung together loosely enough, 
often trivial, but by no means always without interest. 
Stories of course this book, in common with all others of its 
kind, has. One of these, if a chestnut, has not been enjoyed much 
of recent years at any rate. “I was shocked” says Mrs. Mary 
Bagot in her journal—which the author has been privileged to 
quote from—‘“ in hearing the expression by which the Duke of 
Wellington described the engagement (at Waterloo) when 
appealed to by officers for his opinion upon a particular point 
connected with it. ‘It was a damned smash’ was the only 
reply”. To which S. L. Bagot appends the footnote “ Autres 
temps, autres mceurs”. But we are not quite sure whether the 
quotation is apt. 

“Chivalry.” (The Social England Series.) By F. Warre 
Cornish. London: Sonnenschein. 

This 1s an interesting addition to a series which brings into 
its extraordinarily capacious net works on subjects so far apart 
as alien immigration, the navy, the troubadours. The Vice- 
Provost of Eton writes with knowledge and judgment on the 
Crusades, tournaments, heraldry and knighthood of the 
Middle Ages. His chapter on the position of women in the 
days of chivalry is very interesting. The rules of womanly 
conduct, he reminds us, as set forth in the old romances, are 
quite opposed to modern ideas of propriety in the sex. “ Young 
women talked among themselves as freely as young men now- 
adays, and the fullest license of language was allowed in the 
common intercourse of men and women.” Nothing was very 
indelicate if it were only very witty; and many of the fair 
dames of those days were extremely happy in their retorts to 
the banter of squire or knight. 


“The Novels of George Meredith.” 15 vols. London: 
Constable. 1901. 2s. 6d. net each. 

This isa new uniform edition of Mr. Meredith’s novels which 
we have much pleasure in noticing. We hope and believe that 
the popularity of Mr. Meredith is steadily increasing and a 
cheap edition such as this is one of the means which a Meredith 
lover gladly sees adopted for extending the circle of readers 
of by far the greatest master of fiction now living. 


“Christmas at the Mermaid.” By Theodore Watts-Dunton. 
Flowers of Parnassus XI. London: Lane. Igo!. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Mr. Lane has shown commendable sagacity in bringing out 
Mr. Watts-Dunton’s “Christmas at the Mermaid” in a form 
and at a time suitable for Christmas gifts. We cannot say the 
exterior of the volume is equal to the interior, but it is not 
untasteful. The illustrations are unsatisfactory and superfluous. 
Most readers will agree with us that the “ Mermaid” is one of 
Mr. Watts-Dunton’s happiest pieces. 


SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE. 
Ordenes Liv. Af Kristofer Nyrop. Kulturbibliotek II. Kében- 
havn: Det Schubotheske Forlag. 
Sundhedsbegreber i Nordenié det 16 Aarhundrede. Af Troels 
Lund. Kulturbibliotek I. Det Schubotheske Forlag. 
Livsavslutning. Af Troels Lund. 

It is really a pity that Danish is not more generally read by 
scholars and others who enjoy scholarly matter, presented ina 
form which is not only attractive, but which has a distinct 
literary life and charm of its own. Denmark produces other 
things, besides ¢cairy butter and beer bacilli, and her contribu- 
tion to the “belles-lettres” of criticism and philology is 
especially noteworthy just now. 

We are not now thinking especially of Dr. Georg Brandes, 
though we gladly seize the opportunity of giving some information 
about Dr. Brandes which seems sadly needed, to judge bya 
statement seen somewhere last spring in a review of Vol. I. of 
the “ Main Currents of European Literature”, to the effect that 
the learned and brilliant writer was publishing this work 
simultaneously in Danish and in English. In one sense this 
may be true ; the publication of this English version of the first 
volume of the “ Main Currents” may coincide with the reissue 
of this volume in the new edition of his works now in course of 
publication. In point of fact, however, Vol. I. of the “ Hoved- 
strémninger” first saw the light in the early seventies. 
The lectures on which it is based were given at the 
University of Copenhagen in 1872. No fewer than five 
succeeding volumes have since been published, the last 
being “Young Germany”, in 1890, besides some fifteen or 
twenty other volumes of keen psychological analysis, presented 
in reconstructive form and applied to people that are dead and 
gone, and the society that surrounds and explains them, as well 
as to living men and women and their setting. Dr. Brandes’ 
“Impressions” of travel from Berlin, Poland and Russia, 
really the outcome of the same scholarly method as his studies 
in criticism, belong to the best litera:ure on the subject, and 
should be read by all who wish to understand the point of view 
of his reconstructive criticism. He gives us a very amusing 
hint of the mechanism of his method in we believe the book on 
Poland. He makes long lists of all the people he meets when 
in quest of “Impressions”, and looks them through before he 
begins to write these impressions down. In fact, it is the 
principle of the composite photograph, applied to literature. 
These and other “ devices ” for a good grip of his material, are 
in Dr. Brandes’ case, displayed with a little touch of vanity, or 
mockery, that adds a curious piquancy to his style, but are not 
allowed to obtrude themselves in important places; Dr. 
Brandes is, at heart, too much in earnest for that. If in some 
of his works, he may seem to be driving analysis too far, or to 
be building up what may seem to others a mere house of cards, 
or to give way to impulses which one would regret, if they 
were not invariably so wittily conceived ; in his great works he 
alone, of all the eminent writers of Eurcpe of the present 
day, reminds one of an old Gothic cathedral in the 
boldness of his inception and plan, in the quaint con- 
ceits and delightful incongruities and little flaunting of 
devices that give such a touch ef human nature to the 
substructure of scholastic or scholarly conception, in the 
little flashes and passages of wit, sometimes in the most 
unexpected places, in the fervour and universality of it all. 
This may seem high praise, but it is meant for high praise. 
This is not the place for a critical examination of Dr. Brandes’ 
method, views, and sources of information— but some attempt 
had to be made to indicate the warm, personal, many-sided 
nature of the work of this exponent of the principle of the 
“Part & travers un tempérament ” applied to literature. Itisa 
great regret to his admirers that he has not published anything 
recently, but expended his wit and fire in leading articles and 
reviews for the “ Politiken”, that brightest and most incorri- 
gible ot daily papers. 

Dr. Brandes had to be mentioned, even without the excuse of 
a book for doing so. But Dr. Brandes does not stand alone in 
the foremost rank of brilliant essay-writers on a basis of sound 
scholarship. Thus Dr. Kristofer Nyrop, whose serious work is 
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known to all students of Romance languages, has lately pub- 
lished in a bright and popular form, a most suggestive book on 
“The Life of Words”, full of luminous learning and amusing 
instances of the changes and variations in the signification of 
words. English readers would probably, however, find more to 
interest them in the volume contributed by Professor Troels 
Lund to the excellent little “ Library of Culture”, published by 
“Det Schubotheske Forlag”, small 8vo. volumes of 200 to 
300 pages ; the make-up and lettering of the covering and title- 
page looked after by that well-known expert in such matters, 
Hans Tegner, who has contributed two symbolical vignettes 
in very good black-and white, straightforward, distinct, and 
well-modulated, while each volume is enlivened by a portrait of 
the writer from a drawing by Kréyer, whose deft and sprightly 
rendering of the humorous faces of his countrymen is well 
known outside Denmark from his superb pictures of Danish 
social gatherings. 

That the opening volume of the “ Kulturbibliotek” should be 
by Professor Troels Lund was almost a foregone conclusion, 
as he is, without any doubt, the most popular writer in Denmark 
of the day. His specialty is the history, and especially the 
social history in the sixteenth century. The third book on the 
list above “ Livsavslutning” (The End of Life) is in fact also 
the “avslutning” or end of his great “Social History of the 
North in the Sixteenth Century”. This social history is again 
only meant to be the first of three parts of a great projected 
history of Denmark and Norway in the sixteenth century. 
Even if these later volumes never see the light, no one will 
regret the freshness of vision which led the learned author to 
set the social conditions of his period before his readers first, 
as the necessary background on which to project the events and 
personalities of the time. The plan of the social history has 
the same simple freshness. Instead of a bulky “ Kultur- 
geschichte”, divided into chapters, weighed down by cross- 
references and obstructed by notes, these fourteen handy 
volumes are in small octavo on different aspects of the subject : 
the first on “ Land og Folk” a title which needs no translation, 
(we refer all children, whose grown-up friends happen to know 
Danish, to the delightful stories about the free-and-easy manners 
of the Norwegian bears in the sixteenth century). There are 
very amusing passages, too, on the first carriages introduced 
into Denmark, and the comments thereon. Sober geographical 
matter is not neglected, but Professor Lund’s manner through- 
out represents a very happy medium between clear and well- 
arranged compilation and effective use of suggestive original 
matter. Then comes a volume on houses and towns, another 
on manors (Herregaarde) and castles, followed by one on 
costume. From “ Fédemidler” (“What People Ate”) we pass 
on to “ Daily Life and Holidays”, and from this, naturally, to 
“The Great Festivals of the Year”. Then the life of the 

(Continued on page 658.) 
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individual is considered in a series of volumes on “ Birth and 


Christening”, “ Betrothal”, “ Preparations for the Wedding”, 
“ Weddings ”, “ Marriage and Morals”, “ Livsbelysning” 
(? “The Point of View ”), and “ Livsavslutning ” (“ The End of 
Life”). In his descriptions, Professor Lund has taken great 
pains to get at the contemporary point of view, and to give 
us amusing extracts from diaries and letters from foreign 
envovs and other travellers, describing the sufferings they 
endured from certain Northern national customs—of which 
those caused by the voluminous feather-beds are among the 
least unmentionable! Professor Lund does not hesitate to 
call a spade a spade, or rather to emphasise the neglect of the 
spade in sanitary arrangements of the sixteenth century, which 
mingles so curiously with their love of sumptuous bravery, and 
healthy, open-air vitality of temperament. Can anything be 
more characteristic of this contrast than the fact that highly- 
prized “ water-artists” were called in from abroad to construct 
elaborate waterworks for their castle gardens, while the cleaning 
of the streets was left to the occasional showers? Professor 
Lund does not dwell unduly on this note—as English writers 
are so apt to do, emboldened, possibly, by the feeling of 
breaking a tabu. His Danish naiveté and agility of 
phrase enable him to touch lightly upon questions, that 
in nineteenth-century English would inevitably seem coarse. 
His aim is to present the sixteenth century as it was and 
as it seemed then—as far, indeed, as it lies in his power. 
It does not lie in the power of any historian to “make the 
past live again”. A good deal has, however, Jain in Pro- 
fessor Lund’s power through his indefatigable industry, the 
way fortune has favoured him in his researches, his happy gift 
of style and clearness in the arrangement of his valuable 
matter. These fourteen volumes are a perfect storehouse of 
quaint and forgotten lore, which no historian or student of 
social evolution can afford to ignore—and almost worth learn- 
ing Danish for! 

Laboremus. Af Bjérnestjerne Bjérnson. K6ébenhavn : Gylden- 

dalske Boghandels Forlag. 1901. 

Laboremus. London: Chapman and Hall. 1901. 5s. 

As the English translator (or the translator into English 7) 
points out, this is another instance of the “ Old Rivalry” (between 
Ibsen and Bjérnson) shown “ in the varied treatment of the same 
subject”. Thus “ shortly after Ibsen depicts work shattered by 
love in his play ‘When we Dead Awaken’, Bjérnson makes 
work the redemption of the lover in ‘ Laboremus’”. We do not 
entirely agree with this comprehensive analysis of the baffling 
and complicated theme of Ibsen’s last drama; but there is no 
doubt that that element enters into the theme, and that Bjém- 
son, with his “sunny optimism”, has responded in the way indi- 
cated in the preface to the English translation. It is very hard 


.- to give a fair notion of the plot of this play of Bjérnson’s ; all 


our attempts at analysis have thus far resulted in flippancy. 
And yet the motive, though far fetched and in some respects 
dangerously near absurdity, has passages of great beauty and 
power, and may possibly be quite poetically effective on the 
stage, in another and a more racy English version than the one 
before us. Bjérnson’s motive may be rather obscure, but there 
is no doubt about the terse vigour of his style. He writes in 
Norse, not transplanted Danish, and not even literary Norse ; but 
colloquial Norse—“ Norse as she is spoke” in Kristiania—every 
sentence as descriptive as one of Waerenskjold’s bold lines. 


For This Week's Books see page 660. 
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OBTAINABLE TH 


‘‘A Promise is a Debt.’’ 
Our promise for 1902 


is that they shall 

1st.—Have increased durability. 
} 2nd.—Be guaranteed for 13 months. 
| Srd.—Be of best quality only. 
4th.—Be reduced to 55/= per pair. 
Wired or beaded edges, optional. Of all Cycle Agents 


THE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., LTD. 


Para Mills, Aston Cross, Birmingham ; and Branches. 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THH OBIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
is admitted by the profession to be the 


CHLORODYN and valuable remedy 
GCHLORODYNE esis, 
CHLORODYNE 


tery, gy an! cuts short all attacks of 


CHLORODYNE eria, Palpitation, and 


CHLORODYNE Neuralgia 


CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation, 

Cavution.—"' Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Corus 
BRowNE was undoubtedly the inventor of CHLOROpYNE, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.”—See Times, 13 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 1 -» 48. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine 
without the words CHLoRoDyNE” on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Trade Mark. 


MANUFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT £38 per 
Cent. INSCRIBED STOCK. 


FURTHER ISSUE OF £1,500,000, 


Repayable at Par, ist April, 1945. 

Authorised to be raised under the Acts passed by the New Zealand Parliament, 
intituled ‘‘ The Government Advances to Settlers Act, 1894," and the amending 
Acts thereto, and “‘ The Aid to Public Works and Land Settlement Act, rgor.” 

First Dividend, being a full Six Months’ Interest, payable rst April, 1902. 


PRICE OF ISSUE £94 PER CENT. 

The Government of New Zealand, having observed the conditions prescribed 
under the Colonial Stock Act, 1900, as notified in the ‘‘ London Gazette” of 
21st December, 1900, Trustees may invest in this Stock under the powers of the 
Trustee Act, 1893, unless expressly forbidden in the instrument creating the Trust. 

Tue GOVERNOR anv COMPANY of tue BANK OF ENGLAND give 
notice that on behalf of the Agents appointed for raising and managing Loans under 
the above Acts (The Hon. Wittiam Pemper Reeves, and WALreR KENNAWAY, 
Esq., C.M.G.), they are authorised to receive Applications for £1,500,coo New 
ZEALAND GOVERNMENT £3 per Cent. INscripED STOCK, repayable at par on the 
1st April, 1945. 

This Stock will be in addition to, and will rank favi passu with, the New 
Zealand £3 per Cent. Stock, 1945, already existing, the Dividends on which are 
payable half-yearly, on the rst April and rst October. The first Dividend on this 
issue (being a full six months’ interest) will be due on the 1st April, 1902. 

The Books of the Stock are kept at the Bank of England, where all assignments 
and transfers will be made. Stock may be converted into Stock Certificates, and 
Stock Certificates reconverted into Stock, at the will of the holder, on payment of 
the usual fees. 

All transfers and Stock Certificates will be free of Stamp Duty. 

Dividend Warrants will be transmitted by post, un'ess otherwise desired. 

By the Act 40 & 41 Vict. ch. 59, the Revenues of the Colony of New Zealand 
alone will be lable in respect of this Stock and the Dividends thereon, and the 
Corsolidated Fund of the United Kingdom ‘and the Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Treasury will not be directly or indirectly liable or responsible for the 
payment of the Stock or of the Dividends thereon, or for any matter relating 
thereto. 

Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of £5 per cent., will be 
received at the Chief Cashier's Office, and at the Dividend Pay Office (Rotunda), 
Bank of England. In case of partial allotment the balance of the amount paid 
as deposit will be applied towards the payment of the first instalment. Should 
a be a surplus after making that payment, such surplus will be refunded by 
cheque. 

pe aan may be forthe whole or any part of the present issue of Stock 
in multiples of £100. No allotment will be made of a less amovnt than £ roo Stock. 

The dates at which the further payments will be required are as follows — 

On Friday, 6th December, 1901, £19 per cent. 

On Friday, 21st February, 1902, £25 per cent. : 

On Friday, 21st March, 1902, £25 per cent. ; 

On Monday, 21st April, 1902, £20 per cent. ; 
but the instalments may be paid in full on or after the 6th December, rgor, under a 
discount at the rate of £3 per cent. perannum. In case of default in the payment of 
any instalment at its proper cate, the deposit and the instalments previously paid 
will be liable te forfeiture. 

Scrip Certificates to Bearer with Coupon attached for six months’ dividend pay- 
able rst April, 1902, will be issued in exchange for the provisional receipts. These 
Scrip Certificates to Bearer can be inscribed (in other words, can be converted into 
Stock), as soon as they have been paid in full. 

Applications must be upon the printed forms, which may be obtained at the 
Chiet Cashier's Office, Bank of England, or at any of the Branches of the Bank of 
England ; of Messrs. Mul: ens, Marshall & Co., 4 Lombard Street, London, E.C. ; 
of Messrs. J. & A. Scrimgeour, 18 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. : or at the 
Office of the Agent-Generai for New Zealand, 13 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 

The List of Applications will be closed on, or before, Wednesday, the 
27th November, 

Bank oF ENGLAND, Lonpon, 

21st November, 1gos. 

A memorandum, prepared by the Agent-General, giving information as to the 
— of the Colony, may be had of any of the firms mentioued in the: 
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THE MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


COCOA 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


° CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
v4 on the minimum monthly balances, when not 
£100. 
10 


drawn below 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 
35 0 on Deposits, repayable on demand. 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Maxager. 
Telephone No. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ BinKBECK, Lonvon.” 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING, 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 


Head Office, 10 Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 
go Branches in South Africa, 


Subscribed Capital ~~ 

Paid-up Capital .. oo ee oe +» £1,250,000 

Reserve Fund eo ee $1,250,000 
This Bank grants drafts on, and _transacts every description of banking b 


FRANK CURZON, 


PRINCE OF WALES. 


Sole Lessee, Mr. 
EVERY EVENI 


“BECKY SHARP.” 
Becky Suarr.” 


MISS MARIE TEMPEST a: aoe. 


Sole Manager, Mr. 
. H. LEIGH. 
G at 8 precisely. 


MATINEE 
at 2. 
EVERY SATURDAY 
Box Office, 10 to ro. Doors open, 7.45. ecky Sharp ” at 8. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2 
CHARLES FROHMAN presents 
WILLIAM GILLETTE in SHERLOCK HOLMES. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 


Lessee, Mr. WM. GREET. 
Under the Management of Mr. Tom B. Dav 
EVERY EVENING at 8. THE SILVER SLIPPER. 
Matinée every Wednesday at 2.30. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, FANTASTIC BALLET, “ OLD CHINA.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box- office from tll _CHaARLES Morton, Manager. 


SUNDAY CONCERT SOCIETY. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 
QUEEN’S HALL. 


EVERY SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3.30. 
Newman's Queen's Hall Orchestra. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 

38. to 6d. Adinission Free. 


CHEVALIER RECITALS. QUEEN’S (small) HALL. 


DAILY at 3. THURSDAYS and SATURDAYS at 3 and 8.39. 
Mr. ALBERT CHEVALIER. 
Miss MARIE LEYTON, Mr. A. H. WEST, and Animated Pictures. 
Tickets, 7s. 6d., 5s., 2s. 6d., 1s. RosperT NEWMAN, Manager. 


with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, Oran iver Colony, Transvaal, 
Rhodesia, British Central Africa, and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. 
Deposits received for fixed periods. Terms on application. 

WILLIAM SMART, London Manager 


ORIENT-PAGIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


— LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
bove COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For P: e apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
ranch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 2 


NEWMAN'S SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


NEWMAN'S QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA of 110. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
TO-DAY, at 3. 
‘ Vocalist—Mr. Frranccon-Davies. 
Sole violoncello—Herr HuGo BEcKER. 
Tickets, 7s. 6d., 5s. (reserved); 2s. 6d., 1s. (unreserved). 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 
NEWMAN S POPULAR CONCERT. 


TO-DAY 
Madame LILIAN BLAUV ELT. 
Miss FLORENCE 
Madame KIRKBY LUNN. 
Miss JESSIE GOLDSACK. 
Mr. SAMUEL MASTERS. 
Mons. YSAYE, Solo Violin. 
Mr. MARK HAMBOURG, Solo Pianoforte. 
Mr. EDWIN H. LEMARE, Grand Organ. 
PERCY PITT, Accompanist. 
Tickets, 5s., 3S., 2S., 15.$ 


Mr. ROBERT 
QUEEN'S HALL. 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING and QUEEN. 


The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty i is earnestly invited. Com- 
plainants’ names kept absolutely confidential when letters are marked ‘‘ Private.” 
COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 
JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
150 Jermyn Street, St. James's, London. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


REAL GERMAN HoLiow Ground 


sit 
FAUEACTURE 


JVARRANT 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 
Black Handle ..__ .. 5/6; Pr. Ivory Handles in 
Ivory Handle .. -. 7/6| Russia Leather Case 21/- 
Kropp DUPLEX STROP 7/6 | Kropp Strop Paste .. 6d. 
Wholesale : Ossorne, GARRETT & Co., Lonpon, W. 


MR. ROBERT NEWMAN’S 


EVENING SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
QUEEN’S HALL. 


SDAY NEXT, Nov. 26, at 8.30. 
HuGco Becker, Solo Violoncello. 
NEWMAN'S: QUEEN’ S HALL of 110, 
Conductor—Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets, 7s. 6d., 5s. (reserved); 2s. 6d., 1s. (unreserved). 


UEEN’S HAL 
YSAYE- BECKER- BUSONI. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, Nov. 27, at 3. 
Mons. YSAYE, Solo Violin. 
Herr Hvuco Becker, Solo Violoncello. 
Signor Buson1, Solo Pianoforte. 
(Under the of Mr. Ropert Newman.) 
Mr. Percy Pirt, Accompanist. 
Tickets, 7s. 6d., 5s. (reserved) ; 2s. 6d., 1s. (unreserved). 


QUEEN’S HAL 
BUSONI'S PIANOFORTE. RECITAL. 


FRIDAY NEXT, November 20, at 3. 
Solo Piano orte : SiGNor Busont. 
(Under the management of Mr. RopertT Newman.) 
Tickets 7s. 6d., 5s (reserved); 2s. 6d., 1s. (unreserved). 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
PRINCESSE ADOLPH DE WREDE. 


GRAND EVENING CONCERT. 
MONDAY NEXT, November 25, at 8.30. 
(Under the direction of N. Vert.) 
Mons. YSAYE 
Mr. ROBERT NEWMAN'S QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 

Mr. Lanpon RONALD. 
Tickets 215., ros. of usual Agents, and NEWMAN, Queen’s 
Hall.—N. VERT, 6 rou Street, W. 


: | ‘HE COMMITTEE of a CLUB in ST. JAMES’S 
QUARTER are prepared to elect some ADDITIONAL MEMBERS. 

Applications tor particulars are invited from Professional Men, Government 

Officials, and others of Social and Commercial standing. 

14 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


Address (by letter only) ‘‘ Crus,” 
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TREHERNE’S NEW LIST. 


EAST OF SUEZ. By Atice Perrin. Price 6s. 


Punch says :—‘‘ Runs even the best of Kipling’s tales uncommonly close.” 
Vanity Fair says :—“‘ An unusually able volume...,...a creepy, clever volume. 


DROSS. By Harotp Tremayne. Price 6s. 

The Westminster Gazette says:—“‘ A daring idea is well carried out...... the 
book is more than readable, and we shall look for Mr. Tremayne’s next with 
interest. 

The Western Morning News says:—‘ As a literary work it is one of great 
daring and equal excellence.” 


“MAD” LORRIMER. By Mason. 


Price 3s. 6d. 
The Daily Chronicle says :—‘“* They breathe a breezy atmosphere suggestive of 


open air and sturdy constitutions. 


THE WOMAN OF ORCHIDS. By Marvin 


Dana. Price 3s. 6d. 


THE CASE OF A MAN WITH HIS WIFE. 


By Price 3s. 6d. 

THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. By E. Nessit. 
rice 6s. 

THE RANEE’S RUBIES. By Bovurcuier. 


READY NOVEMBER 23th. 


LOUIS WAIN’S ANNUAL. 
Edited by STANHOPE SPRIGG. 


Containing nearly roo Original Illustrations by the famous Cat Artist, and 
Contributions from many Literary Celebrities, including T. P. O'Connor, 
Justin McCarruy, Frank T. Butten, HERMAN MERIVALE, Lapy Ban- 
croFT, ApRIAN Ross, Sir Witt1amM INGRAM, Bart., &c. Price 1s. 


THREE OCTOBERS: a Political Philippic. By 


Ronatp Howe. Price rs. 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph :—“ X really clever bit of work...... witty and enter- 
taining.” 


BEHIND THE WAINSCOT. By CiceLy 


Fuicuer. An illustrated book for Children. Price 2s. 6d. 


ANTHONY TREHERNE AND CO., LTD., 3 AGAR ST., 
CHARING CROSS, W.C. 
Office of Crampton’s Magazine. 


DIGBY, LONG & CO.’S LIST. 


LUCAS CLEEVE’S POWERFUL NOVEL. 
MARY ANNE OF PARCHMENT BUILD- 


INGS. By the Author of ‘* Lazarus,” ‘‘ As the Twig is Bent.” Cloth, €s. 
Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ Mary Anne is a most attractive character. The story is 
cleverly conceived and powerfully written.” 
_ Court Circudar.—“ A vigorous and well worked-out story. Mary Anne herself 
is.a delightful picture of a cockney girl, and the mingled pathos and humour of her 
class are admirably portrayed. The plot is an ingenious one, and is unfolded ina 
most dramatic manner.” 


L. T. MEADE’S NEW NOVEL. 
THROUGH PERIL FOR A WIFE. By the 
Author of *‘ The Medicine Lady,” *‘ The Desire of Men,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 


_Scotsman,—‘* Mrs. Meade knows well how to handle a lively and romantic story. 
The story is told with much spirit and a dash of sensationalism.” 


FERGUS HUME’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE CRIME OF THE CRYSTAL. By the 
Author of ** The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” &c. Pictorial cloth, 6s. 
County Gentleman.—" A fascinating romance.” 


T. W. SPEIGHT’S NEW NOVEL. 
A LATE REPENTANCE. By the Author of 


“* ‘The Chains of Circumstance,” ‘‘ Second Love,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 


THE FIELDS OF DULDITCH. By Mary E. 


Mann, Author of ‘* Moonlight,” ‘‘ Among the Syringas,” &c. Cloth 6s. 


LADY JOAN’S COMPANION. By F.iorence 


Warben, Author of ‘‘ The House on the Marsh,” ‘‘ A Fight toa Finish,” &c. 
Cloth, 6s. 


LOVE’S CROSSWAYS. By Mrs. M. Dien, 
Aushor of ‘* A Woman’s Cross,” ** A Last Throw.” Cloth, 6s. 
Dundee Courier — This is an extremely clever novel, with quite an original plot 
pr! Mrs. Diehl’s novel, which is fascinating, and written in a style that arrests the 
attention of the reader, is well worth reading.” 


THE CALLING OF THE WEIR. By 


Freperick LancsripcE, Author of “ Love has no Pity,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 


A STRANGE MESSAGE. By Dora RusseELt, 


Author of “ A Man's Privilege,” ‘‘ A Torn Out Page,” &c. Cloth. 6s. 


O’CALLAGHAN, THE SLAVE TRADER. 
By C. Duprey Lampen, Author of “ Barcali the Mutineer,” &c. With full- 
page I!ustrations by C. Duptey TENNANT. Handsome Pictorial cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Standard says : ‘One of the best stories of this seasgn, and is crowded with 
adventure from beginning to end.” 


London: DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18 Bouverie St., E.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 

British Sculpturefand Sculptors of To-day (M. H. Spielmann). Cassell. 
net. 

« Great Craftsmen ’?:—The Pavement Masters of Siena 1369-1562 
(R. H. Hobart Cust). Bell. 5s. net. 

A History of Architecture (Professor B. Fletcher. Fourth edition). 
Batsford. 21s. net. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life and Teaching of Leo Tolstoy (G. H. Perris). Richards. 6s. 
Before I Forget —— (Albert Chevalier). Unwin. 16s. net. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


The Doctor’s Niece (Eliza F. Pollard), 3s. 6d. ; Faithful Friends, 2s.; 
The Universe (F. A. Pouchet. New edition), 75. 6d. ; Grettir 
the Outlaw (S. Baring-Gould), 3s.; The Pirate Island (Harry 
Collingwood), 3s..; The World of Animal Life (Edited by F. 
Smith), 5s. Blackie. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream, 5;. net; The Tempest, 65. net. Free- 
mantle. 

Old Songs for Young England, 6s. ; Private Bobs and the New 
Recruit (M. C. Birchenough), 3s. 6¢@. net. Dent. 

Cosey Corner (L. T. Meade). Chambers. 35. 6d. 


FICTION. 


Shrouded in Mystery (S. FE. and H. Stredder). Drane. 35. 6d.— 
The Dropping of an H (I. Garvey). Drane. _6s.—Papa 
[Limited!] (W. C. Platts); Forbidden Paths (M. Reay); An 
Island Interlude (J. Amity). Zong. 35. 6d. each.—The King’s 
Guide (N. Covertside). Simpkin, Marshall. 6s.—The End of 
an Epoch (A. L. Green). Blackwood. 6s.—Lord Dunchester 
(Edited by Lieut.-General Phelps). Sozzenschein. 25. 6d.— 
The Firebrand (S. R. Crockett). Macmillan. 6s. -The Proving 
of Priscilla (L. Bennett). Harper. 6s.—Sons of the Sword 
(Margaret L. Woods); The Fall of Lord Paddockslea (Lionel 
Langton). Hetzemann. 6s. each.—‘* War to the Knife ” (Rolf 
Boldrewood). Macmillan. 35. 6d.- The Idealist (G. Johnson). 
Greening. 35. 6a.—Lepidus the Centurion (E. L. Arnold). 
Cassell. 6s. 

HIsToRY. 

British History made Interesting (C. V. Hartley). Simpkin, Marshall- 

Essays in Historical Criticism (E. G. Bourne). Scribners. 8s. 6d. 
net. 

Recollections of the Old Foreign Office (Sir Edward Hertslet). 
Murray. 12s. net. 

Napoleon’s Campaign in Poland, 1806-1807 (F. L. Petre). Sampson 
Low. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Tower of London (Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower. Vol. I.). 
Bell. 21s. net. 

Medizval London (W. Benham and C. Welch). Seeley. 7s. net. 

The Royal Navy (W. L. Clowes. Vol. VI.). Sampson Low. 25s. 
net. 

Law. 

Daniell’s Chancery Practice (Seventh Edition. 2 vols.). £5 55. 3 
The Law of Principal and Agent (E. B. Wright. Second 
edition), 18s. Stevens and Sons, Limited. 

Practical Statutes, 1901 (Paterson). Cox. 


ScHOOL Books. 


Modern Business Methods (F. Hooper and ]. Graham). Import and 
Export Trade, 3s. 6¢.; The Home Trade, 2s. 6d¢.—Modern 
Book-keeping and Accounts (Part I. W. Adgie), Is. 62. 
Macmillan. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The Practical Nursing of Infants and Children (F. C. Madden). 
Cassell. 35. 6d. 

The Foundations of Belief (A. J. Balfour. Eighth edition). Longmans. 
6s. net. 

Thought and Power (Annie Besant). T. P. S. Is. 6d. net. 

SPorT. 

Notes for Hunting Men (Capt. Cortlandt G. Mackenzie). Longmans. 
2s. 6d. net. 

THEOLOGY. 

Breviarium Bothanum sive Portiforium Secundum usum Ecclesix 
Cujusdam in Scotie (Printed from a MS. of the Fifteenth 
Century in the possession of John, Marquess of Bute, K.T.). 
Longmans. 42s. net. 

Justification by Faith, 2s. 6¢.; Guidance for Men, 3s.; Testifyings 
and Pleadings, 4s. (H. W. Holden). Skeffington. 

The Conference with Fisher the Jesuit (William Laud). Macmillan. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Biblical and Semitic Studies (by Members of the Semitic and Biblical 
Faculty of Yale University), Scribners. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Church and the Nation (Mandell Creighton). Longmans. 5s. 
net. 

Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament (F. G. 
Kenyon). Mamillan. Ios. net. 

The Sunrise of Revelation(M. Bramston). Murray. 

The Twentieth Century New Testament (Translation into Modern 
English). Marshall. 35. 6d. 


TRAVEL. 


The Morning Lands of History (Rev. H. P. Hughes), Horace 
Marshall. 6s. 


{Continued on page 662.) 
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SMITH, ELDER & C0.'S NEW BOOKS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


| 
THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE LATE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE. | NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
With a Portrait. Large 8vo. tos. 6d. THE LIFE OF 


The Life of Lord Russell NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
of Killowen. By Professor WILLIAM MILLIGAN SLOANE, Ph.D. 


“ Beautifully Illustrated with all the Pictures in the Original Edition. Reproduc 
By R. BARRY O° BRIEN, | in th herr Original Colours the great Napoleonic Solsiens | in the World, eroducne 
Author of ‘“‘ The Life of Charles Stuart Parnell,” “‘ Fifty Years of Concessions hundreds of full-page Engravings in Tint and Black and White. In 4 vols. 
to Ireland,” &c. Large 4to. 63s. net. 
Times.—‘ The most magnificent of modern Lives of Napoleon.” 


Times.— Lord Rosebery’s censor of biographies would, we are inclined to think, | 
pronounce a very favourable opinion on Mr. Barry O' Brien's ‘ Life of the late Lord } 
Chief Justice,’ and would say that he had accomplished a difficult task with great 
skill and tact | 

Daily Telegraph.—‘ Full of bright and sparkling anecdotes...... a deeply interest- | 
ing memoir and faithful portrait of one of the strongest and most resolute personali- | 

| 


LETTERS OF 
ties which have adorned in modern times the English Bar and Bench. Mr. Barry JO ad Cc G R 
O'Brien's biography is fully authoritative.” H N I HAR D EEN Ld 
Daily Chronicle.—‘* A Life which is at once official and excellent. It contains no Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. With 3 Portraits. 8vo. 15s. net 
padding, and not one dull page. It isa vivid account of a man who was intensely | vena rk 
alive, a live and fearless biography.” 


Westminster Gazette.—** One brief vivid and masterly volume conveying the | 

which is reproduced for the frontispiece...... We hazard a guess that this book will | 

be read when the biographies of most lawyers are dust and waste paper. | Sl R WI LLIAM M OLESWO RTH, 
NEW WORK BY W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., &c. Bart., M.P., F.R.S. 


By Mrs. M. G. FAWCETT. With Photogravure Portraits. 
Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE ISLE OF THE SHAMROCK. 


JUST PUBLISHED. With 8 Portraitsand 4 Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Tale of the Creat Mutiny. 


By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., &c 


Author of ‘‘ Deeds that Won the Empire, ” “Fights for the Flag,” “Wellington's | 
Men,” &c. | Illustrated by CLIFTON JOHNSON. Extra crown &vo. 
Academy.—“ A good narrative, written with picturesque selection and energy...... | 


Mr. Fitchett's easy, bright power of narrative appeals to boy and man. 
’ 
DR. CONAN DOYLE’S “THE GREAT BOER WAR.” MACMILLAN’S GUIDES. 
With numerous Maps and Plans based upon the latest information and prepared 


NOTICE.—The NEW EDITION (the 13th), with SEVEN» 


NEW CHAPTERS and a NEW MAP, was LARGELY | 
OVERSOLD BEFORE PUBLICATION. A 14th impRes- GUIDE TO EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN. gs. net. 
Rea on ay. 


SION (completing over 53,000 Copies printed) will | 
be READY IMMEDIATELY. GUIDE TO WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN. 9s. net. 


The Great Boer War. cue To italy. tos. net. 


A TWO YEARS’ RECORD, 1899-1901. “ Taken altogether, we think that this is the best ten shillings’ worth of boaea in- 
By A. CONAN DOYLE. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. | formation in English, by Euglish writers and publishers, on Italy for the traveler, 
that has yet appeared......Contains an enormous number of admirable maps and 


This Edition is as complete as possible. It forms a record of the two years of f All h 
warfare which expired on October 11, and gives the first connected account, largely | P@DS.- uunecessary weight is done away with......The Practica: Information 
derived from private sources, of the operations of the last year in South Africa. for travellers in Italy, apart irom the topographical, artistic, or archzological, is far 
more exhaustive than in any other guide to Italy with which we are acquainted.” 
| Queen. 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS. 
WoW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


SECOND IMPRESSION SELLING RAPIDLY. | S. R. CROCKETT’S New Novel. 
Count Hannibal. | THE FIREBRAND. 
Author of The New Rector,” The Castle Inn,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Times.—“*A picturesque and vigorous romance...... The narrative will be followed 
with sees interest. THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


I 1 romance...... There i fine s f 
iistorical romance ere is a fine sense o “THE HISTORY OF HUMAN MARRIACE. By 


Spectator.—‘’ The book is genuinely exciting up to the last page.” w ‘ 
British Weekly.—"*A thorough'y spirited, exciting, and thrilling tale.” Wik Moe tp 
Morning Post.—“‘ A thriiling tale that keeps you in its grip from the first page to ‘Third Ediuon. svo. 14s. net. 

the last.” 


The Making of a Marchioness. THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. NEW VOLUME. 
By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, THE HOUSE OF ATREUS: BEING THE AGCA- 


Author of “ The Little Lord Fauntieroy,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. MEMNON, LIBATION-BEARERS, AND FURIES OF ASCHYLUS. Translated 
Manchester Guardian.—* Mrs. Burnett's great gift is that of a porcrait painter. into English Verse by E. D. AA MORSHEAD, M.A. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Her characters have the pre-eminent charm of life, and Emily Fox- Seton, later wer’ 

raised to the position of Marchioness of Walderhurst, ‘brims over with it. p Observer.—‘* A welcome addition to the ever-fresh ‘ Golden Treasury Series. 
Globe.—‘* Whatever Mrs. Hoogson Burnett writes is sure to be very much above -- _ 

the average and very well worth reading......The novel is emphatical:y one to be | THE ENGLISH THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. NEW VOLUME 


RICHARD HALPIN: a Romance of the New A RELATION OF THE CONFERENCE BETWEEN 


Navy. By MORGAN ROBERTSON, Author of “Spun Yarn,” ‘Where | WILLIAM LAUD AND MR. FISHER THE JESUIT. A New Edition, with 

Angels Fear to Tread,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. ——— and Nites by the Rev. C. H. SIMPKINSON, M.A. 8vo. 
THE TORY LOVER. By Saran Orne Jewett, 

Author of ** The Queen's Twin, and Other Stories,” &c. With a Frontispiece. | HANDBOOK TO THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
} THE NEW TESTAMENT. By F. G. KENYON, Litt.D., Assistant Keeper 


TH E C 0 R N H | L L M AG A Zi N e of Manuscripts, British Museum, With 16 Facsimiles. 8vo. 1os. net. 
FOR DECEMBER. PRICE ONE SHILLING. CONTENTS. THE EVERS LEY SERIES. 


TRACEERAY THE UNITED THE READING are By | 
TATES. I. THE f#IRST VISIT Anprew Lane and “ X," a Work- | Globe 8vo. 5s. per volume. 


(november 1862 1853°. 


ose Contains 154 volumes, among which are— 


By General James Grant WILSON. THE TALE OF THE GREAT 
LECTURES AND ESSAYS BY THE LATE WILLIAM 


With 5 text lilu trations and repro- MUTINY.—XII. DELHI: RETRI- 
ductions of two Water-co'our Sketches BUTION. By the Rev. W. 


| 
by Wittiam THACKERAY. Frrcnett, LL. KIN D CLIFF RD R 
A_ SOLDIER OF MISFORTUNE. LONDONER’S LoG- BOOK. XI. | Edited by LESLIE 4 POLLOCK 
By Miss BrioGEs. THE RUBY MINES OF UPPER | ~dit y an 
CHINOISES.” By | RMA, By Mrs. HENRY THIRD EDITION. In 2 vols., globe 8vo., 10s. (pust Published. 
AUSTIN OBSON. ! LARENCE PAGET. 
IN THE ORCHARD. By THE OLD AND. new J. R. GREEN, 14 vols. CHAS. KINGSLEY, 13 vols 
ILSON IBSON, | ORNISH. 
*,* Ready at all Bootsellers and Newsagents on ppcmer-wa 26. oe” A new Complete List sent post i ree on application. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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GEORGE NEWNES, LTD. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 
Large Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
NEW STORY BY 
H. G. WELLS 
H. G. WELLS 
H. G. WELLS 
Entitled— 
THE FIRST MEN IN THE MOON. 
THE FIRST MEN IN THE MOON. 


THE FIRST MEN IN THE MOON. 


By 
H. G. WELLS. 
H. G. WELLS. 


LILIES FOR ENGLISH GARDENS. By Miss Jekyit. 


* Country Life” Library. 8vo. Ss. 6d. net. 


BEAUTIFUL MAMMA. A Collection of Stories about 


Children. By Miss WinirFrED GraHam. [I!lustrated. 43s. 6d. 


THE ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE. By Gambier 


Botton, F.Z.S. With 54 Illustrations. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF JOHN MILTON. 
In One Volume. Lambskin, 3s. net. 


THE CAXTON SERIES. 
Illustrated Reprints of Famous Classies. 


Printed in large. clear type, on antique wove paper, with photogravure frontispiece, 
and from 10 to 14 Illustrations by well-known artists in black and white. Small 
Foolscap 8vo. 64in. by 44in. cloth limp, gilt tops, designed end-papers, 2s. 6d. each 
net ; limp leather, 3s. each net. 


UNDINE, AND ASLAUGA’S KNIGHT. By La Morte 


FovevkE. With Illustrations by Harold Nelson. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS FROM THIS WORLD 
By Joun Bunyan. With Illustrations 


IN MEMORIAM. By Acrrep, 


With Illustrations by A. Garth Jones. 


TWO NEW BOOKS OF FAIRY TALES. 
QUEEN MAB’S FAIRY REALM. An Original Collec- 


tion of Tales from the Literatures of England, France, Germany, and Spain. 
With 68 Illustrations, and Coloured Frontispiece. 6s. 


A REAL QUEEN’S FAIRY BOOK. By Carmen 
Syiva (The Queen of Roumania). With 24 Full-page Illustrations, with 
designed borders in colours, and Coloured — 6s. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
TALES OF GREYHOUSE. By R. S. Warren BELL. 


With numerous Full-page Illustrations. 5s. 


ACTON’S FEUD. By F. Swarnson. 


tions. 3s. 


THE HEART OF THE PRAIRIE. By Joun Mackie. 


With 12 Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 


Lorp TENNYSON. 


With 12 Illustra- 


LONGFEATHER THE PEACEMAKER; OR, THE 


BELT OF SEVEN TOTEMS. By Kirk Munroe. Price 3s. 6d. 


‘“*‘LEM”: A NEW ENGLAND VILLAGE BOY. By 


Noan Brooxs. Illustrated. 5s. 


THE BOYS OF ST. ELMO’S. By A. T. Srory. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


VALOUR FOR VICTORIA. 


Illustrated. 1s. 


By J. A. MAnson. 


NEW VOLUME IN OUR “NEIGHBOURS” 
SERIES. 
DUTCH LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


Resident at The Hague. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 


TWO NEW GIFT BOOKS. 
A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE 19th CENTURY. 


By a 


set, cloth ; and £15 fort 


. By Eowin Hopper. Containing upwards of 750 Illustrated Pages. Royal | 


8vo. cloth gilt, ros. 6d. net. 


BRITANNIA’S BULWARKS. Containing 48 Beautiful 
Pictures of British Warships, Past and Present. Cloth gilt, 
108 net. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
VERSE. 
Hawthorne and Lavender (W. E. Henley). Nutt. 6s. 
The Waste-Paper Basket (H. J. Jennings). Harrison. Is. 
Dairine, and Other Poems (Hon. Katherine Vereker). 


10s. 6a. 
A Palace of Dreams, and Other Verse (A. B. Baker). Blackwood. 5s. 


Jarrold. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Bardell z. Pickwick (Edited by Percy Fitzgerald). Stock. 6s. 
Cathedral Church of Manchester (Rev. T. Perkins). Bell. 15s. 6a. 
net. 
Chaucer’s Complete Works (Edited by W. W. Skeat). Oxford: At 
the Clarendon Press. 35. 6d. 
Christmas Books, &c. (Dickens). Frowde. 
Essays on Foreign Subjects (Marquess of Bute). 
Ios. 6d. 
English Catalogue (1898-1900). 
Foma Gordyéett (M. Gorky). 


2s. 6d. net. 
(Paisley : Gardner.) 


Sampson Low. 
Unwin. 6s. 


Impressions of a Doctor in Khaki (F. E. Fremantle). Murray. 
10s. 6a. net. 
Ingoldsby Legends, The (Thomas Ingoldsby). Richards. Is. net. 


Last Essays (F. Max Miiller. Second Series}. Longmans. 55. 

Lore of Cathay (W. A. P. Martin). Oliphant, Anderson. 10s. 

Royal Navy List Diary. Witherby. 3s. net. 

Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam (Illustrated by Blanche McManus). De 
la More Press. 5s. 

Sonnets, E. B. B. Johnson. 3s. net. 

Summits of Success (J. Burnley). Richards. 6s. 

Tennyson Reciter (Edited by A. H. Miles). Hutchinson, ts. 

Victoria Regina Atlas, The (Second edition). Johnston. 

What’s What (Edited by H. Quilter). Sonnenschein. 6s. 

Wonderful Century Reader, The (A. R. Wallace). Sonnenschein. 2s. 

Wrekin Sketches (Emma Boore). Stock. 3s. 6d. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'’S LIST. 


Albert Chevalier’s Autobiography.” 
BEFORE I FORGET. Being the Autobiography of a 


Chevalier d’Industrie. Written by Arsert Cuevatrer. With over 60 illus- 
trations, full of interesting experiences and bright stories by a unique enter- 
tainer. 16s. net. Early application will be necessary to secure copies of the 
first edition. 


“*Gorky is to be the new illumination for the world of the thoughtful.” 


FOMA GORDYEEFF. (Thomas the Proud.) By Maxim 


Gorky. Translated from the Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood. Cloth, 6s. 


* PROSPEROUS” BRITISH INDIA, By 
Dicey, C.1.E., Author of “ The Famine Campaign in Southern India, 1877= 
79." With diagrams and maps. Demy 8vo. cloth, res. 


ELGIVA, DAUGHTER OF THE THEGN. By 


D. R. GRIFFITHS, Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


AN EDITOR’S SERMONS. By Sir Epwarp RvussELt, 
Editor of the Liverpool Daily Post. Introduction by the Lord Bishop of 
Hereford. Cloth, 6s. net. 


ARRY SULLIVAN AND HIS CONTEM- 
PORARIES. By R. M. Sittarp. Two vols. Illustrated. 21s. per set net. 


ALCOHOLISM. 


Rerp. Cloth, 6s, net. 


A JILT’S JOURNAL. By Rita 
Library.) 6s. 


YORKE, THE ADVENTURER. by Louis 
(Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 


WALES. By O. M. Epwarps, Lecturer on Modern History at 
Lincoln College, Oxford. (Story of the Nations Series.) 5s. 


Professor Edwards's history possesses a special advantage as being the first con- 
tinuous popular history of Wales. It is ful: of detail, ana at the same time has a 
broad and clearly defined plan and point of view in regard to the different periods, 
enablicg the reader to understand the evolution of Welsh history, political and 
social, and the relation of period to period. It contains, moreover, some very 
charming writing, especially when dealing with the literature of Wales—writing 
with the Celtic ‘*note ” of delicacy, simplicity and colour. For the many Welsh- 
men abroad with their active literary interest in home matters it should * "prove 
very attractive, as well as to the general reader. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS ON THE INSTALMENT 
PLAN. 

Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN takes this opportunity of drawing attention to a 
subscription edition of the Nations Series which he has prepared in 56 volumes. 

This edition is got up in very handsome form on speciai paper, and with new 
binding designs, and issued at a reduction of more than 40 per cent. from the usual 
rates. 

These 56 vols. (including the above-mentioned work on Wales) will be supplied on 
the INSTALMENT plan—in cloth bindings on receipt of a preliminary paymen 
of 8s. (which is less than 2d. per vol.) and 16 further payments of ros. each: in half- 
morocco for a preliminary payment of 15s., and 15 further payments of £1 eac 

Those who prefer to pay cash may buy at a still further reduction—viz., £8 for a 
» morocco edition. 

The ST ORY OF THE NATIONS is the greatest Historical Library in the 
world, and isa widely-popular series written by specialists in history. 

Only a limited number of sets have been prepared, and immediate applications for 
them should be made to insure delivery. 

Sets of the Library, both in cloth and morocco bindings, may be seen at the 


A Study in Heredity. By G. ARCHDALL 


(Unwin’s Green Cloth 


| Publisher's Offices, 11 Paternoster Buildings, London; and also at many of the 


Booksellers, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.'s List 


** MR. BALFOUR HAS ADDED A NEW INTRODUCTION 
(28 pp.) AND A SUMMARY OF THE ARGUMENT 
(21 pp.) TO THIS NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF: 


Being Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology. 
By the Right Hon. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
EIGHTH AND CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED. 


NEW BOOK BY MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D. 
Late Lord Bishop of London, 


THE CHURCH AND THE NATION: 


Charges and Addresses. 

By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D. 
Late Lord Bishop of London. 

Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


With 2 Photogravure Portraits and 8 other Portraits and Illustrations. 
8vo. 16s. net. 


THE LIFE OF 
SIR WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, 


K.C.S.I. 
Author of ‘*The Annals of Rural Bengal,” ‘* The Old Missionary,” 
‘* A History of British India,” &c. 
By FRANCIS HENRY SKRINE, F.S.S. 
Late of H.M. India Civil Service. 


With 7 Photogravure Portraits and 9 other Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo. 18s. net. 


MARY RICH (1625-1678), 
COUNTESS OF WARWICK: 


Her Family and Friends. 
By CHARLOTTE FELL SMITH. 


*,* This work its based upon a large mass of autobiographical 
material hitherto unpublished, and is illustrated by portraits from the 
collection of the Earl of Cork at Marston, the Earl of Letcester at 
Holkham, and from other collections, public and private, and also with 
~ a drawings of Lees Priory by Mr. J. Walter West, 
A.R.W.S. 


BIBLIA INNOCENTIUM. By J. W. Macxau, 
sometime Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Part II.: being the Story of 
God's Chosen People after the Coming of our Lord Jesus Christ upon Earth, 
written anew for Children. Crown 8vo. ss. 


THE MIND OF A CHILD. By Eynis Ricn- 
MOND, Author of ‘ Boyhood,” and ‘Through Boyhood to Manhood.” 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


PREPARATIO ; or, Notes of Preparation for Holy 
Communion, founded on the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel for every Sunday in 
the Year. With Preface by GEorcE Conssnve, M A., of the Society of St. 
John the Evangelist, Cowley. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


A POPULAR EXPOSITION. 
Brought down to date. 


By G. W. de TUNZELMANN, B.Sc. 


Author of ‘‘ Electricity in Modern Life.” 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 
Post free on receipt of remittance. 


The Daily Telegraph says.—" An excellent little work.” 

Electrical Review says.—‘‘ We can recommend the book to those who wish to 
get a good grasp of the theory of wireless telegraphy.” 

Wature says.—‘‘ Mr. de Tunzelmann has treated the subject broadly and 
clearly. ’ 

Liverpool Courier says.—‘‘The best of former and contemporary opinion 
gathered into focus by a competent hand and presented in terms as free from 
technicality as could well be imagined.” 


London: ‘“‘ KNOWLEDGE” OFFICE, 326 High Holborn. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & C0. 


A BOOK OF GREAT INTEREST.—JUST OUT. 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF JEAN INCELOW 


and her EARLY FRIENDS. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
‘*It is pleasant to see this unassuming little memoir.” —A theneum. 


A MEMOIR of the REV. HENRY TWELLS, M.A., 


on. Canon of Peterborough. By the Very REV. WILLIAM CLAVELL 
INGRAM, D.D. With Portrait and lasteastene, Crown 8vo. cloth 
boards, 6s. 
“ We are glad to have this account of a man who was as exemplary in his life as 
he was able and accomplished.”- Sfectator. 


TWENTIETH EDITION. 
This edition contains an Appendix on the Articles, and considerably enlarged 
Notes on the Occasional Offices and the Ordinal. 


THE PRAYER-BOOK: Its History, Language, 


and Contents. By the REV. EVAN DANIEL, M.A., formerly 
Principal of the National Society's Training College, Battersea, Hon. Canon 
of Rochester, Vicar of Horsham. Extra large crown 8vo. 700 pages, cloth 
boards, 6s. 

“*So large, wide, and speedy a circulation is proof at once of the interest which 


the subject possesses, and of the high merit of this treatise on it...... most valuable.” 
Guardian (second notice). 


Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


OUR MODERN CHRISTIAN LIFE. Advent and 
Lenten Addresses. By the late Rev. J. P. F. .DAVIDSON, M.A., Vicar of 
St. Mathias, Earl’s Court. 


FOURTH EDITION, NOW READY. 


THE AFTERCLOW OF A CREAT REIGN. By 
the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON-INGRAM, D.D., Bishop of London. 
Fcap. 8vo. art linen boards, 1s. 6d. 

“Tt strikes us as one of the best and truest of the many appreciations of the late 

Queen’s character.” — Times. 


INTERMEDIATE STATE. Addresses delivered at Holy Trinity, Ha-tings. 
By the Rev. R. E. SANDERSON, D.D., Canon-Residentiary of Chichester, 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. (Fifth Edition, 

‘* Dr. Sanderson's nine brief addresses have pleased us very much. They are 
plain, thoughtful, earnest, and Catholic, declaring all that is known or that may 
reasonably be held .....and the plain man who wants to know what he may safely 
believe on the state of the waiting souls and our relation to them has here all that he 
needs."—Church Times. 


THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF THE LORD’S 


PRAYER. Addresses delivered before the University of Oxford. By the 
Very Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, D.D., Dean of Ely. Crown 8vo. cloth 
boards, rs. 6d. 
‘* A vigorous appeal for the carrying of our Christian principles into the details of 
social and commercial life.”--Saturday Review. 


BY THE BISHOP-DESIGNATE OF WORCESTER. 


THE CREED OF THE CHRISTIAN. By the 


Rev. CHARLES GORE, M.A., D.D. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


(Fifth Edition. 
PRAYER, AND THE LORD’S PRAYER. Crown 
8vo. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. ie 


[Second Edition. 


BY CANON JOSEPH HAMMOND. 


CHURCH OR CHAPEL? An Eirenicon. By 


the Rev. JOSEPH HAMMOND, LL.B., B.A., Vicar of St. Austell, Hon. 
Canon of Truro. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. [Fourth Edition. 

*“We know of no work wherein the difficulties which beset Churchpeople in 

their dealings with Di ters, an i s in their efforts to understand the 


Church, are dealt with so fully, so freely, so ably, and so lucidly. 
Church in the West. 


‘‘An argument so moderate in tone, so calm and reasonable, advanced in a 


really affectionate spirit towards opponents, may not, of course, convince, but 
anyhow it cannot offend...... Mr. Hammond’s volume will be found to have great 


value.”— Spectator. 
ENGLISH NONCONFORMITY AND CHRIST’S 


CHRISTIANITY. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. [Second Edition. 
WHAT DOES THE BIBLE SAY ABOUT THE 
CHURCH? Crown 8vo. paper, 6d. ; cloth, 1s. (Third Edition. 


MR. GORDON BROWNE'S NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK. 


FAIRY TALES FROM HANS ANDERSEN. With 


Introduction by EDWARD CLODD, and numerous Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne, R.I. “Uniform with “‘Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” &c. Large crown 8vo. 
extra cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 

Uniform with the above. 


THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR and his NOBLE 
KNIGHTS. Stories from Sir THOMAS MALORY’S “‘ Morte d’Arthur.” By 
MARY MACLEOD. Introduction by Professor HALES. With Illus- 
trations from Drawings by A. G. WALKER, Sculptor. 


“© Truly beautiful. One of the most excellent gift-books of the oy 
iterature. 


IN THE PRESS. 


THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY. By Mrs. Suerwoop. 
Revised, with Introduction, by MARY E. PALGRAVE, and numerous 
Illustrations by F. M. RUDLAN D. Large crown 8vo. printed on superfine 
paper, fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., a 
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Volume |. Ready 25th November. 


Price 10s. 6d. net. 


To be completed in Three Volumes. 


NEW EDITION OF 


CYCLOPADIA ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Edited by DAVID 


PATRICK, LL.D. 


A History Critical and Biographical of Authors in the English Tongue 
from the Earliest Times till the Present Day, with 


Votume I. 
Contains Contributions by Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, Professor P. HUME BROWN, A. H. 
BULLEN, Dr. SAMUEL R. GARDINER, EDMUND GOSSE, F. HINDES GROOME, 
ANDREW LANG, SIDNEY LEE, A. W. POLLARD, Professor SAINTSBURY, and others. 


London and Edinburgh: W. & R. CHAMBERS, LIMITED. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: BookKMEN, Lonpon. Codes: Unicove and A BC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and pe 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
NEW AND IMPORTANT PURCHASES. CATALOGUE (December 1901) 
NOW READY. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
REMAINDER AND Discount BooxsELLER, 265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


We also issue a useful Catalogue of Popular Current Literature at Discount Prices, 
and a Catalogue of French Literature. 


HODGSON & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Lararies and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly offered for 
Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made Probate 
or other purposes. 
AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809, 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


“T SRzSr ence Discount in the Shilling allowed from the Published 
Price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer Books, and Annual Volumes. 
Catalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by post executed by return, 
GILBERT & FIELD, (only address) 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


THE IRVING SHAKESPEARE: Write for Prospectus to 
THE MANAGER, Saturday Review, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


BOOKS AT DISCOUNT PRICES. 
UST PUBLISHED, a NEW CATALOGUE of the 


BEST NEW BOOKS offered a: a discount of 25 per Cent., except on those 
published at net prices. A copy sent post free on application. 
Orders for Books received by the morning post are executed the same day. 


TRUSLOVE, HANSON & COMBA, Limited, 
143 OXFORD STREET, and 6° SLOANE STREET, Lonpox. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, INCLUDING THE LIBRARY OF THE 
LATE H. HOMER, Es.., OF LEAMINGTON. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, November 25, 1901, and Three Folluwing Days, at 
1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including the property of a 
gentleman in Y.rkshire, comprising the Works of Dickens, Thackeray, Albert 
Smith, R. L. Stevenson, Ainsworth, Surtees, &c. ; Books illustrated by Leech, 
Cruikshank, “ Phiz,” Rowlandson, and other eminent artists, the property of a 
collector residing abroad, chiefly consisting of early printed books, many of which 
are rare, including Agricola, Ein kurtz Deudsche Musica (1528); Bermudo, 
Libro Ilamado Declaracio de Instrumentos Musicales, 1555; Ostaus, La Vera 
Perfettione del Disegno, 1584; Sibmacher, Newes Modeibuch, 1604; Machasor 
seu Judaicarum Precum Breviarium, 2 vols., printed on vellum, 1485 6; Missale 
Glagolitico-Romanum, 1528 ; Petrarca, Libro degli Homini Famosi First Edition, 
1470 ; Columna, Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, First Edition, 1499, &c. The property 
of the late Richard Warburton, Esq., of Carryhinch, King’s County, Ireland, com- 
prising Historical, Topographical, and Archeological Works, Foreign Publica- 
tions ; Virgil, The X11. Bokes of Eneados, translated by Bp. Douglas, 1553. The 
roperty of a well-known Collector, including History, Biography, Natural History, 
oetry, Topography; Portraits and Prints; Gentleman's Magazine, 168 vols. ; 
Punch, 1841-98; Baker's Northamptonshire, 2 vols. The property of a Clergy- 
man, constetiong of Theological and Miscellaneous Works. Property of the late 1. 
Homer, Esq., M.D., of Leamington, comprising Books on Sport, Natural History, 
Sporting Magazine, &c., 106 vols., &c. ; Bewick’s Quadrupeds and Birds, Royal 
Paper ; Stevenson’s An Object of Pity ; and other properties. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


NOTICE TO DEBENTURE HOLDERS. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that it is intended 


on JANUARY ist, 1902, to REDEEM and PAY OFF a SECOND 

INSTALMENT of £83,350 of the £1,000.000 FIVE PER CENT. DEBEN- 
TURES of the Company issued in 13897 (being part of the authorised issue of 
£1,250,000), and that the particular Debentures so to be Redeemed and Paid Off 
will be determined by a DRAWING that will take place at the London Office of 
the Company, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, in the City of London, in the presence 
of a Notary Public, on TUESDAY, 3rd DECEMBER, 1901, at 12 0'clock noon, 
and that the £83,350 of the Debentures then drawn for payment will be payable (at 
£103 per centum), at the said Offices on or after JANUARY 1st, 1902, against the 
presentation and delivery up of the Debentures with all unpaid Coupons. 

The Debentures must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS before that date for 
examination. By order, 
ANDREW MOIR, 

London Secretary. 


London Office : 
120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
20th November, 1901. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & C0.’ List. 


wvvvvvy 


THE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


With Coloured Illustrations printed on Japanese Vellum, 20 vols. imp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
net per volume. Each volume sold separately. 

The Times says :—-‘‘ The type is excellent ; the books are of a convenient shape, 
light and easy to hold; and the illustrations, by a variety of draughtsmen and 
painters, are pleasing.” 

The Contemporary Review says :—“ A chief merit of the luxurious edition is that 
no editorial barrier is allowed to come between the poet and the reader. Care has 
been taken to provide a pure text, and brief notes and glossaries are added to each 
play. On the score of production the edition is such as bookmen have learned to 
expect from Messrs. Constable, form, print, paper and binding being alike excellent. 
A prominent and charming feature are the title-pages and coloured illustrations, 
printed on Japanese vellum from designs by eminent artists.” 


POCKET E DITION OF 


THE NOVELS OF 
GEORGE MEREDITH. 


In 15 vols. Printed on thin opaque paper specially manufactured for this Edition, 
bound in red cloth, gilt lettered on back and side, gilt tep, 2s. 6d. net per vol. ; 
or 3s. €d. net in full leather per vol. 


NOW READY. 
THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL. 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. EVAN HARRINGTON. 
THE EGOIST. DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 


Remaining volumes at fortnightly intervals. 


TRAVELS ROUND OUR VILLAGE. 


By ELEANOR G. HAYDEN. 
Illustrated by L. LESLIE BROOKE. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘Has attractions for those who like humour, nature, truth in the description of 


country life, a winning style, and the company of ‘originals,’ and also for the 
observer of social conditions.” — Daily News. 


WITH THE FLAG AT SEA. 


By WALTER WOOD. 
Illustrated by SEPPINGS WRIGHT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“A handy and well-written record of some of the chief battles and remarkable 
exploits and occurrences of our naval history.”"—Pad/ Madi Gazette. 


DANTE AND 
GIOVANNI DEL VIRGILIO, 


including a Critical Edition of the Text of Dante’s “‘Eclogae Latinae” and 
of the Psetic Remains of Ciovanni del Virgilio. 


By PHILIP H. WICKSTEED, M.A., and 
EDMUND G. GARDNER, M.A., Author of ‘* Dante’s Ten Heavens.” 


Demy Svo. 12s. 


A RIBBON OF IRON. 
By ANNETTE M. B. MEAKIN. 


Illustrated. 
F‘‘ An account of two ladies’ journey across Siberia, with interesting sidelights 
upon the manners and methods of Russian official and native life there.” —Oxtlook. 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 
LAFAYETTE MecLAWS. 
WHEN THE LAND WAS YOUNG. 


**You have Mistress Antoinette so new and living herself that she makes all the 
rest alive ; without her the book would still have been readable, but with her it is 
WORTH KEADING.”—Sookman. 


JULIAN STURGIS. 
STEPHEN CALINARI. 


“* Full of life, smart dialogue, and good character-drawing. His gallery of por- 
traits will bear comparison with any we have seen of late years." —Literature. 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 
NEW CANTERBURY TALES. 


““Mr. Hewlett is certainly the prince of our literary story-tellers.”—A thenaum. 
R. W. CHAMBERS. 
CARDIGAN. 


“A moving tale, told with spirit and with much fine language and _ patriotic 
fervour.” —Literature. 


BERNARD CAPES. 
LOVE LIKE A GIPSY. 


‘* The whole narrative is penetrated with the spirit of poetry and romance.” 
Spectator. 


5 ** Mr. Bernard Capes is one of the best of our more literary romancers, and ‘ Love 
like a Gipsy’ is a good example of his work." —Sfeaker. 


TOM GALLON. 
THE MAN WHO KNEW BETTER. 


Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE. 


“We have had nothing like it since the great days when a luxurious public could 
look forward with confidence to a piquant and seasonable tale from the pen of a 


Thackeray or a Dickens.” —Britis: Weekly. 
10/- A HEAD PER WEEK FOR HOUSE BOOKS. 
B EL. 3s. 6d. 


y Mrs. C. S. PE 


An indispensable manual for Housekeepers, 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., Westminster. 


6s. 


SOCIETY FOR 
‘PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 


| 

| 

THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION, Egypt and Chaldza. 

| Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, by Professor MAsrERo. Edited by the 
Rev. Professor Sayce. Translated by M. L. McCiure. With Map and over 
470 Illustrations, including 3 coloured Plates, demy 4to. cloth, bevelled boards, 
24s. ; half morocco, gilt edges, 48s. 

[This, the fourth of the English Editions of Zes Origines, has been thoroughly 
revised by the author, who has incorporated into it results of recent research in 
Egypt and Mesopotamia and submitted at the same time the theories founded on 
these results to a searching criticism. This work and the two succeeding 
volumes, it may be safely said, are the most important contributions which have 
ever appeared on the early History of Egypt and Mesopotamia. ] 


THE HOLY GOSPELS, With Illustrations from the 


| Old Masters of the XIVth, XVth, and XVIth Centuries. 

More than 30> works, dealing exclusively with the events of Our Lord’s life; 
have been chosen from among the greatest examples of the Italian, German, 
| Flemish, and French schools for the subject of these Illustrations. The work con- 
| tains 384 (imperial 4to.) pages, and over 350 Illustrations, 48 of these being separate 

Plates printed in two tints. Half-bound, paste-grain roan, 47s. 6d. ; whole-bound, 
| paste-grain roan, 56s. 
|  **No more sumptuous edition of the Gospels has ever been produced in English, 


| nor any that approaches this for wealth and beauty of Illustrations.’ 
Church Times. 


“ The pictures are, to all who can appreciate religious art, uncommonly beauti- 
ful.”"—Queen. 


STAR ATLAS. Containing Maps of all the Stars from 
1 to 65 magnitude between the North Pole and 34° South Declination, and 
of all Nebulz and Star Clusters in the same Region which are visible in 
Telescopes of moderate powers. With Explanatory Text by Dr. HermMANN 
J. Kren. Translatea by Eomunp McCuure, M.A., M.R.I.A., F.L.S. With 
18 Maps. Third Edition (R.A. and Dec., brought up to 1900, as far as text is 
concerned). Revised and enlarged. Imp. 4to. cloth boards, tos. 


HISTORICAL CHURCH ATLAS, Illustrating the 


History of Eastern and Western Christendom until the Reformation, and 
that of the Anglican Communion unti! the present day. By Epmunp 
McCuvure, M.A.. M.R.I.A.. F.L.S. Containing 18 Coloured Maps, besides 
some 50 Sketch Maps in the Text. 4to. cloth boards, leather back, 16s. 
‘* Both the readers of ancient Church history and of modern missionary records 
will find abundant materials in it for their assistance.” —Guardian. 
‘* A great deal of labour and sound scholarship has gone to the making of this 
Atlas.” —Academy 


ILLUSTRATE THE GEOGRAPHY AND TOPOGRAPHY OF THE 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, AND THE APOCRYPHA. With 
Explanatory Notes by the late Rev. Samuet Criark, M.A. ; also a Complete 
Index to the Geographical Names in the English Bible by Sir GEorGE Grove. 
Sixth Edition. Revised by Sir Charles Wilson, K.C.B., K-C.M.G., F.R.S. 
Royal 4to. cloth boards, res. 6d. 

[This work has been almost entirely rewritten by Sir Charles Wilson, and brought 

up by this competent authority to date.] 


A HANDY BOOK OF THE CHURCH OF ENCLAND. 
By the late Rev. E. L. Currs, D.D. With an Appendix bringing the book 
up to the end of tg00. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. 

* The volume is likely to make good its title of a ‘ handy book.’” — 7imes. 


“This, which is one of the best known of Dr. Cutts’ numerous and admirable 


works, has proved itself an indispensable companion to thousands of Churchmen.” 
Church Bells. 


} 
| 
EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS. A Homily of Clement 
| of Alexandria, entitled “‘ Who is the Rich Man that is Being Saved” By the 
| Rev. P. Morpaunt BARNARD. Small post Svo. cloth boards, ts. 


By the Rev. F. C. 


Woopnovse, M.A., Author of “ The Life of the Soul in the World.” Crown 


8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


| THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE: SOUNDING THE 

OCEAN OF AIR. Being Six Lectures delivered before the Lowell 
| Institute of Boston in December, 1898, by A. LawrENCE Rortcu, S.B., A.M. 
| Small post 8vo. with numerous I]lustrations, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. The Machinery of 


the Universe. Mechanical Conceptions of Physical Phenomena. By A. E. 
| Dotsear, A.B., A.M., M.E., Ph.D., Professor of Physics, Tuft’s College, 
U.S.A. Small post 8vo. with several Diagrams, cloth boards, 2s. 


MATTER, ETHER, AND MOTION: the Factors and 
Relations of Physical Science. By A. E. Doteear, A.B., A.M., M.E., Ph.D., 
Professor of Physics, Tuft’s College, U.S.A. English Edition, Edited by 
Professor ALFRED LopGe. Illustrated, crown 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. 

“ Every page shows that the author is alive to the far-reaching consequences and 
implications of modern science. Professor Dolbear’s pages are eminently readable, 
and his presentation of the philosophy of modern physics is lucid, interesting, 
exhaustive, and, for the most part, convincing. — Literature. 


POISONOUS PLANTS IN FIELD AND CARDEN. 


' By the Rev. Professor G. Henstow, M.A., F.G.S., F.L.S. With numerous 
Miustrations. Smal! post 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


EARLY BRITAIN ANGLO-SAXON BRITAIN. 


the late Grant ALLEN. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. €d. 


By 


London: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. Brighton: 129 NORTH STREET. 
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The List of Applications is now open, and will close on or before Monday, the 25th, at 4 o'clock p.m. 


THE 


ONDON civersipe) COLD STORAGE COMPAN 


LIMITED. 


SHARE CAPITAL— 
100,000 Six per cent. Cumulative Convertible Preference Shares of 


£1 each... 
120,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each 


4; PER CENT. 


FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURE STOCK, 


£100,000 
£120,000 


£220,000 


£80,000. 


The Debenture Stock will bz secured by a Mortgage on the Freehold Property of 
the Company, and by a floating charge on the Company's undertaking in favour of 
the Trustees for the Debenture Stockholders, excluding uncalled capital and after 
acquired freehold, copyhold, or leasehold property. 

The Debenture Stock will be issued and transferable in sums of £1 and multiples 
of £1, and registered in the Company's books. Inthe event of the winding up of 
the Company, whether voluntarily or otherwise, the Debenture Stock will be repay- 
able at 105 per cent. The Company reserves the power to redeem the whole or any 
part of the Debenture Stock at 105 per cent. on orafter the 31st December, 1959. 

The Preference Shares confer the right to a fixed Cumulative Preferential 
Dividend of 6 per cent. per annum, and the right to repayment of Capital at the 
rate of 20s. per Share, in priority to the Ordinary Shares. 

In addition, the Preference Shareholders will be entitled to convert their holdings 
or any part thereof into Ordinary Shares on January rst, 1905, or within six calendar 
months thereafter, on giving at least three calendar months’ previous notice to the 
Company of their intention so to do. 

The Interest on the Debenture Stock and the Dividend on the Preference Shares 
will be payable half-yearly on the rst January and rst July in each year, the first 
payment being on the rst July, 1902, calculated from the dates of payment of the 


instalments. 


THE 


ISSUE OF 100,000 SIX PER CENT. CUMULATIVE CONVERTIBLE 
PREFERENCE SHARES OF £1 EACH, 
120,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH, AND £80,000 4) PER 
CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK. 
Payable as follows : 
DEBENTURE STOCK. 


On Application .. 45 percent. 
On Allotment .. oe os « 
One Month after Allotment .. oe ee os BIO os 


PREFERENCE AND ORDINARY SHARES. 


On Application .. oe ee ee oe e. 2/6 per Share 
On Allotment .. ee es a os oe 2/6 
One Month after Allotment .. ee ee 


The Balance in each case will be payable as and when required in calls not 
exceeding 25 per cent. each on the Debenture Stock, and 5s. each on the Preference 
and Ordinary Shares, at intervals of not less than three months each, 

The whole of the 43 per cent. Debenture Stock has been applied for. 

Of the 120,000 Ordinary Shares, 90,000 will be allotted as fully paid to the Vendors 
in part payment of consideration ; the balance of 30,coo has been applied for and 
will be allotted in full. 

30,000 of the Preference Shares have also been applied for, and the balance of 
the Preference issue is now offered for subscription at par. 


London (Riverside) Cold Storage Co. 


LIMITED. 


(INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS, 1862 TO 1900.) 


TRUSTEES FOR THE DEBENTURE STOCKHOLDERS. 

His Grace THE DUKE OF ABERCORN, K.G.; 6: Green Street, Park 
Lane, W. 

Tue Richt Hox, THE EARL OF KINTORE, P.C., G.C.M.G., 5 Portman 
Street, W. 

DIRECTORS. 

Tue Ricur Hox. THE EARL OF KINTORE, P.C., G.C.M.G. (Director, 
Great North of Scotland Railway), 5 Portman Street, W. (Chairman). 

Cot. CUTHBERT LARKING, J.P. (Director, Frederick Leyland & Company 
(1900), Limited), Layston Lodge, Buntingford. 

HENRY LIDSTONE, Esg. (Lidstone & Co, Provision Importers), 37 Great 
Tower Street, E.C. 

JOHN CAMPBELL, Esy. M.I.E.S. (late Superintendent Engineer, City of St. 
Petersburg New Waterworks Company), 55 Moorgate Court, E.C. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR. 
ALFRED TALBOT, Esq., Stoney Lane Cold Stores, Tooley Street, S.E. 


BANKERS. 


THE MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT BANKING CO., 
LTD., 75 Cornhill, London, E.C., and Branches. 


BROKERS. 
Messrs. PIM, VAUGHAN & CO., 1 Drapers’ Gardens, E.C., and 
Stock Exchange. 
666 


SOLICITORS. 
For tHE Trusrees—Messrs. ARNOLD and HENRY WHITE, 


14 Great Mariborough Street, W. 
For THE Company—Messrs. DALE, NEWMAN & HOOD, 75 and 76 Corn- 


hill, E.C. 


12 and 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS. 
To tHe Venpor Company—W. F. COTT, 794 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
To Company—G. T. HARRAP, A.M.LC.E., M.I.Mech.E., 5 Budge 
Row, Cannon Street, E.C. 
ARCHITECT AND SURVEYOR. 
W. H. WATERMAN, 7 Cullum Street, E.C. 


AUDITORS. 
F. K. WIFFIN & Co.. Chartered Accountants, 14 Queen Victoria Street, E.C 


SECRETARY and OFFICES. 
W. W. FUTCHER, F.C.A., 103/106 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


The minimum subscription on which the Directors will allot is the whole of the 
Debenture Stock, the whole of the Preference Shares, and the 30,oco Ordinary 
Shares now being issued. 

The present issue, after providing for the acquisition and completion of the Cold 
Stores as set out below, leaves £20,000 for working capital and the general purposes 
of the Company. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained at the Offices of the 
Company, or from the Bankers or Brokers. 
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This Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, pursuant to the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900. 
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The Saturday Review. 


COOPER COOPER & CO. 


(1901), LIMITED. 


(Jncorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862-1900.) 


SHARE CAPITAL - - £70,000 


Divided into 20,000 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each, and 
50,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 

The Preference Shares will have priority as to Capital over the Ordinary Shares. 

No debentures will be issued without the consent of two-thirds of the preference 
shareholders. 

Notice is hereby given that the above-named company is issuing a prospectus 
dated the 6th day of Nov-mber, 1gor, inviting subscription at par for 18,900 
PREFERENCE SHARES and 10,900 ORDINARY SHARES, payable as 

On 


follows :— 
£02 6 
Two Months after Allotment .. 010 0 


£1 O O per share. 
1,100 Preference Shares and 6,oro0 Ordinary Shares have been taken by the 
Subscribers to the Memorandum of Association, leaving 33,000 Ordinary Shares 
for future issue. 
DIRECTORS. 
. F. KEMPSON, Crow Lees, Leicester (Chairman of Kempson & Co., Ltd.). 
. FRANK NALDER, 94 St. George’s Square, London, S.W. 
J. C. GOODE, 29 Mincing Lane, London, E.C., Managing Director. 
Two Directors will be appointed by the Vendors after allotment. 


SOLICITORS. 
HOLLAMS, SONS, COWARD & HAWKSLEY, Mincing Lane, London, E.C. 


BANKERS. 
THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, Limitep, 
112 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 


BROKERS. 
BOWERMAN & CARTLAND., 2 Copthall Buildings, London, E.C., and 

Stock Exchange. 

AUDITORS. 
JACKSON, PIXLEY, BROWNING, HUSEY & CO., 58 Coleman Street, 
London, E.C. 
SECRETARY.—H. G. HEMMERDE. 
OFFICES.—80a Coleman Street, London, E.C. 

The Prospectus states, among other things, That the subscription lists will be 
opened on Monday, November 25th, and closed on or before Wednesday, 
November 27th, rgor. 

That the Company has been formed for the purpose of purchasing as a going 
concern as from the Thirtieth day of June, 1901, on the terms of the contract 
hereinafter mentioned, the Wholesale Tea business of COOPER, COOPER AND 
JOHNSON, LTD., together with the Agencies and Retail Grocery businesses 
carried on under the well-known name of COOPER, COOPER & CO. (founded in 
the year 1866), at the following premises :— 

Market Buildings, Mincing Lane, 

209 Oxford Street, 

47 King William Street, E.C., 

68 Bishopsgate Street, E.C., 

21 Westbourne Grove, 108 Commercial Road, Bournemouth, 

27 Holborn, E.C., 115 Christchurch Road, Boscombe. 


That under the Agreement dated the 6th day of November, 1901, the Company 


25 Lowther Arcade, Strand, 
266 Westminster Bridge Road, 
199 Rye Lane, Peckham, 

51 North Street, Brighton, 


will acquire the valuable assets in connection with these businesses, consisting of | 


stock, book debts, and the benefit of the leases or agreements for leases, of above 
premises, plant, fixtures and office furniture in both the wholesale and retail depart- 
ments, which stand in the books of the late Company at the value of £31,134 12s. 2d. 
as shown by the fillowing ba!snce sheet prepared by and certified to by Mr. 
Ernest I. Husey, of the firm of Messrs. Jackson, Pixley & Co. :— 


BALANCE SHEET, 30th June, 1901. , 
Ss. d. 


Dr. 

To Sundry Creditors .. oe oe 4,011 Ir 
Bad Debt Reserve .. oo ee oe oo 98 
Surplus representing Capital .. oe os oe 33,84t 7 

Divided as under :— 

Profits for Six months (the profits on the Wholesale 
Department being taken as ths of nine months).. 2,706 14 11 
Balance .. oe oe oo 31,134 12 2 


£33,841 71 
£37,951 13 


Cr. 4 24, 
By Sundry Debtors and Bills Receivable .. + ee ee ++ 17,103 15 6 
Stock oe oe ee ee 11,735 6 
Cash .. oe oe os ee oe os 
Leases oe oe ee ++ 4,805 13 0 
3 


12th September, rgor. 
The Directors, THE LE VALLON SYNDICATE, LIMITED. 
GENTLEMEN,—I hereby certify the above Balance Sheet to be correct. 

The Profit and Loss Account in the case of the shops shows the profit earned 
between the rst January and 30th June, rgor, during which period the shops were 
carried on under my Receivership. 

The other Profit and Loss Account is for a period of nine months, being dated 
from the rst October, 1900, the reason being that stocks were taken in this depart- 
ment on that date, and not, as in the case of the shops, on the 31st December. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) ERNEST I. HUSEY, of the Firm of Jackson, Pixtry & Co., 
Receiver, Manager, and Liquidator. 

That the above-mentioned amount of £17,103 15s. 6d., ‘“‘ Sundry Debtors and Bills 
Receivable,” is guaranteed by the Vendors. 

That, as will be seen, no amount whatever has been included in the above certifi- 
cate for the goodwill, trade marks and registered designs, &c. In order, however, 
to comply with the requirements of the Companies Act of 1900, the nominal sum of 
4250 has been inserted in the purchase contract as the price of the goodwill, which in 
the year 1298 was sold for upwards of £70,000. i 
That the nett profits as above, after deducting Manager's remuneration and 

all other expenses, amount to £2,706 14s. 11d. for the -ix months 
ending 30th June, rcor, being at the rate per annum of .. «+ £51473 9 10 
It requires to pay—Six per cent. on 20,000 Preference Shares £1,200 
Ten per cent. on 17,000 Ordinary Shares... 1,700 
2,900 0 0 


Which would leave a surplus available for further Dividends, 
Reserve, &c. oe ee oe we ee os 


That no Debentures will be issued without the consent of two-thirds of the Pre- 
ference Shareholders. 

That Mr. John Charles Goode, who has managed the business during Mr. 
Husey’s Receivership, will act as Managing Director for a term of five years, and 
has subscribed the Memorandum of Association for s,ooo Ordinary Shares. 

Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company, the 
Agreements, and Mr. Husey’s Certificate, together with the Accounts therein 
referred to, can be seen by intended applicants at the Offices of the Solicitors of the 
Company before the list of subscriptions is closed. . 

That application will be made in due course to the London Stock Exchange for a 
settlement in the Company's shares. 

That Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained at the Offices of 
the Company, and of the Bankers, and Brokers of the Company. 

This notice is not to be regarded as an invitation to the public to subscribe for 


shares. 


2,513 9 10 


SUPER-AERATION, LIMITED. 


THE FINANCIAL POSITION EXPLAINED. 


A* extraordinary general meeting of Super-Aeraticn, 
Limited, was held on Thursday, at Winchester House, E.C., Mr. Edward 
Wolseley presiding, for the purpose of submitting for confirmation the resolution 
passed on October 29 providing for the voluntary winding up of the company. 

The Secretary (Mr. Frank S. S_ Bennett) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, 

The Chairman said that those who most severely condemn the formation of 
the subsidiary companies appear to be under the impression that the flota- 
tion of these companies has been carried out on lines which have 
become familiar in connection with certain mining finance companies, which 
used their own capital in subscribing to their own offspring, with the 
result that the cash resources of their subsidiary companies being chiefly 
forthcoming from the exchequer of the parent company, the whole group 
necessarily formed a financial evifice so artificial and unsound that the liquidation 
of one of the group meant the collapse of the whole structure. He wanted them clearly 
to understand that these subsidiary companies of theirs had not come into existence 
under such circumstances ; nor would he be connected with any such rotten system 
of finance. At the risk of being tedious he would again state that the formation of 
these companies was noc so much sought after by the directors as by peop e in 
various districts, who, seeing the possibilities for the future in the business, 
clamoured for the sight for those districts for concessions to form companies for them. 
Substantial deposits were paid by these individuals as forfeit money on the grant- 
ing of the concessions for the formation of those companies. It was only their care 
as directors to see that their holdings in these companies were sufficiently large, and 
that sufficient working capitals were subscribed to give the business, in their 
opinion, a chance of success. Had they been able to foresee the future as well as 
some of their financial critics, he thought they might frankly admit that 
they should have changed their programme to the extent of having fewer and 
larger provincial companies ; bu: beyond that he did not feel justified in saying that 
any error of policy had bern committed. The question of their patents and com- 
petitors was, he thought. a much more serious line of criticism, affecting, as it did, 
the very basis of their commercial existence. But he was pleased to be able to in- 
form them that “the similar processes beiog worked with impunity” have all been 
investigated by their experts, and at a not distant date the result of these in- 
vestigations may become apparent in a manner not too pleasant to some of 
the persons now working them. But w-re they really competitors worth the 


name? He was able to state that inquiries made at the office of one of | 


them, and one to which the Westminster Gazette referred not very long ago 
as a champion ready and eager to do battle with Super-Aeration, elicited the 
fact that this particular competitor's limit of competition was reached —nay, 
even passed—when they were requested to execute an order for half a dozen 
machines, which, manufactured on a commercial basis, should have involved a 
capital outlay of a few pounds only. He did not want to say too much at the 
moment as to the steps they were taking, and proposed to take, in regard to these 
similar processes. At present they have proceeded no further than their “ pro- 
visional protection” stage, and he doubted if many of them ever would. Some at 
least of them, they were advised, were infringements of patents owned by the 
Super-Aeration Company. As to the value of their own patent, they were advised 
by technical experts, as well as patent agents and leading counsel, that their 
ition was an excellent one ; but to this he would add that practical experience 

ad shown that the difficulties of organising such a business as theirs could only be 

overcome with the aid of very large financial resources and powertui influence. 
These resources and influence they had been able to bring to bear; but he did not 
imagine that every individual or mushroom syndicate claiming to possess an inven- 
tion similar to their own would be able to get over these initial difficulties, His 
honest and convinced opinion was that the question of competition was a grossly exag- 


gerated bugbear. For various reasons —which he explained—and for the reason that 
they had now a very large stock-in-trade, a magnificent organisation, and a machine 
with which they could challenge the world’s comparison, he said that serious com- 
petition was as yet non-existent, and, as an important daily paper said that morning, 
they were first in the field and had not hidden their light under a bushel. For the 
rest, they know a great deal more of the situation than anyone else could tell them, 
and he confidently recommended them to compare quietly and carefully what they 
were doing with what others were doing, being certain that the comparison would 
convince them of the straightforwardness and reliability of what he had told them. 
He proposed that the resolution passed at the extraordinary general meeting of the 
company held on October 29 last—namely, ‘“* That the company be wound up 
voluntarily be, and the same is hereby, confirmed.” 

Mr. Buckland seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Edmund Lee desired to move an amendment to the effect that the com- 
pany be wound up compulsorily. He personally had lost a considerable amount 
of money in the undertaking, having bought his shares at £5, and he wished to 
have an independent investigation into the affairs of this company. Mr. Glegg, 
he maintained, was not independent, and he would propose the appointment of Mr. 
Frederick Basden as liquidator. 

The Chairman said he was advised by the solicitor that no amendment could be 
put to the resolution that he had proposed, which must be either passed or rejected ; 
but Mr. Lee could nominate any other liquidator than the one named in the notice. 

On the resolution being put it was carried. 

The Chairman then proposed the appointment of Mr. Glegg as liquidator, which 
was seconded by Mr. McKillop, M.P. ; 

Mr. Lee proposed as an amendment that Mr. Basden be appointed. 

Mr. Little seconded this. 

The amendment was nezatived on a show of hands, and the original resolution 
carried. 

Mr. Little formally demanded a poll, but five ‘members holding together 3,009 
shares not being forthcoming, the Chairman declared the resolutions carried. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman closed the proceedings. 


MEXICAN NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY 
READJUSTMENT. 


TO ALL HOLDERS OF BONDS AND STOCK OF THE MEXICAN 
NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY. 


HE deposit of over 97 per cent. of the outstanding 

6 per cent. Second Mortgage Series “‘ A’ Bonds, due 1917, 6 per cent. Second 

Mortgage Series ‘‘B” Borids, due 1917, and 6 per cent. Income Mortgage Bonds, 

due 1937, and over 86 per cent. of the Stock (Voting Trust Certificates) under the 

Plan and Agreement for the Readjustment of the Mexican National Railroad Com- 

pany, dated October 8, rg9or, being assured, the undersigned hereby give notice that 
the said Plan is DECLARED OPERATIVE. js 

The time for further deposits of Bonds and Stock of the Company without charge 
has been extended to, and including November 30, 1901, after which date (but on! 
for such time as the Managers may fix by notice) deposits of said Bonds and Stoc 
will be accepted only upon a cash payment of 2 per cent. on the par value of Bonds, 
and a cash payment of $2 per share of Stock deposited. 

Holders of Mexican National Railroad Company 6 per cent. First Mortgage 
(Prior Lien) Gold Bonds, dated June rst, 1887, not yet deposited, are no longer 
entitled to the Bonus of $15 per Bond mentioned in the Plan, and their attention is 
called to the NOTICE of the Mexican National Construction Company, in 
accordance with which the 6 per cent. First Mortgage (Prior Lien) Gold Bonds, 
dated June rst, 1887, will cease to draw interest on June rst, 1g02, on which date 


they will become payable. 
SPEYER BROTHERS, London. 
SPEYER & CO., New York. 
KUHN, LOEB & CO., New York. 
London and New York, November 16, gor. 
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The Saturday Review. 


23 November, 1901 


AT THE SIGN OF THE 
UNICORN. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


Old Scores and New Readings. 


Discussions on Music and Musicians. By JOHN F. RUNCI- 
MAN (‘‘J. F. R.”). Imp. 16mo. Cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 


Old Scores and New Readings. 


With a New Chapter on William Byrde. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE ARTIST'S LIBRARY.” 


Constable. 


By C. J. HOLMES. 
Cloth back, 2s. 6d. net. 


Constable. 


By C. J. HOLMES. Vol. V. of ‘The 
Edited by LAURENCE BINYON. 

*.* Vols. I-IV. are HOKUSAI, by C. J. Hotmes ; GIOVANNI 
BELLINI, by Rocer E. Fry; ALTDORFER, by T. Srurce 
Moore ; and GOY.A, by WILL ROTHENSTEIN. 2s. 6d. net each ; 
or half buckram, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. net each. 


Feap. 4to. With 24 Full-page Plates. 


JUST READY. 


Artist's Library.” 


WITH FOUR COLLOTYPE FACSIMILES. 


Shakespeare not Bacon. 


Some Arguments from Shakespeare’s Copy of *‘ Florio’s Montaign.” 
By FRANCIS P. GERVAIS. Demy 4to. half-bound, 7s. 6d. 
net. 


“Very useful, particularly in its admirably reproduced facsimiles.”—Literature. 
The reasoning is followed out with much ingenuity and force.” — Spectator. 


The Day of Small Things. 


By ISABEL FRY. Imp. 16mo. gilt on back, both sides, and 
top, 5s. net. 
“* Nowhere, save in ‘A Child's Garden of Verse,’ will you find the twilight of 
childhood so delicately and veraciously illumined."’—Oxtlook. 
“* This book stands out as an authentic, almost inspired, record....... In its way it 
is very nigh perfection.”—Academy. 


Aphrodite against Artemis: 


A Tragedy. By T. STURGE MOORE. 
gilt back and sides, 2s. 6d. net. 


** We can honestly say that Mr. Sturge Moore has produced a work that is full of 
power and beauty—a work of real genius."’"—Glasgow Herald. 


Small 4to. cloth, 


FOR A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


In Memoriam. 


By ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. With 134 Large Rubri- 
cated Initials (all different) from designs from Blanche McManus. 
Medium 8vo. (93 x 6 inches), printed in red and black from re- 
markably bold type, bound in cream and gold, and encased in a 
box ready for presentation. Only 100 copies were printed for 
England, which are numbered. 10s. 6d. net. 


EARLY IN DECEMBER. 


A Short Day’s Work: 


ESSAYS, POEMS, AND TRANSLATIONS. By MONICA 
PEVERIL TURNBULL. With a Portrait and a Prefatory 
Memoir. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, §s. net. 


London: AT THE UNICORN, 7 Cecil Court, W.C. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Messrs. NISBET & co. have now pub- 
lished the Complete Edition of 


THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 


10/6net By ANTHONY HOPE, and 6/- 


A New Series and a New Issue. With 8 IlIlustrations by 
HowARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. Extra Cr. 8vo. 6s, 


A SPECIAL PRESENTATION EDITION 
Beautifully printed on Large Paper. With 18 Illustration by 
Mr. CHRISTY. 

NOTE.—These are the only editions of. ‘The Dolly 
Dialogues” now issued. Handsomely Bound in Gold. 

Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


** A work of such surpassing cleverness and originality that it has called into being 
a multitude of imitators..... Got up with every indication of perfect taste....../ A most 
acceptable gift-book—one of the best of the season.” —Liverpool Mercury. 


ROBESPIERRE: 


A Study and Biography. 
By HILAIRE BELLOC, late Scholar of Ralliol College, Oxford, Author of 
** Danton,” “ Paris,” &c. 
Demy 8vo. 16s. 


UNSTORIED IN HISTORY. 


Portraits of Some Famous Women of the Sixteenth, , Seventeenth, 
and Eighteenth Centuries. 
By GABRIELLE FESTING. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6S 
“ The chief charm of the book lies in its many quaint notes of life and customs in 
the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centuries.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF QUEEN 
VICTORIA. 


By Mrs. GERALD GURNEY. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 
“It has been ieft for Mrs. Gurney to lift a veil from the child-life of Queen 
Victoria, which enables one to get a knowledge of her Majesty's education such as 
no previous biographer has be=n in a position to furnish.” —Scotsman. 


KATHARINE TYNAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
A_UNION OF HEARTS. 


Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 
“It may be doubted if ever Katharine Tynan herself has written a more 
fascinating 


L. T. MEADE’S NEW NOVEL. 
WHEELS OF IRON. 


Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 
“* A most interesting, if pathetic, tale.”—Aderdeen F ournal. 


A WOMAN’S MEMORIES OF THE WAR. 


By VIOLET BROOKE-HUNT. 
Ccown 8vo. 5s. 
“*The most interesting account of the war F¥ames's Gazette. 


STANDARD WORKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 
TREASON AND PLOT: 


Struggles for Catholic Supremacy in the Last Years of 
Queen Elizabeth. 
By MARTIN HUME. 
Demy 8vo. 16s. 
“ To write the story of those years a better man than Major Hume could hardly 
have been chosen.”—A theneum. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
THE SOCIAL PROBLEM: 


Work and Life. 
By J. A. HOBSON, 
Author of ‘* John Ruskin. Social Reformer,” &c. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


ITALY TO-DAY: 


A Study of her Polities, her Position, her Soeiety, and her Letters. 
By BOLTON KING and THOMAS OKEY. 
With Maps. Demy 8vo. 12s, net. 
‘* Will undoubtedly become one of the most widely read and highly valued 
volumes on Italian life and prospects." —World. 


A_HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY. 


1814-1871. 
By BOLTON KING, M.A. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 24s. net. 
“Undoubtedly the best history of the birth of modern Italy that has yet been 


written, and it is a bouk which will not soon be superseded. 
Manchester Guardian. 


BOLINGBROKE. 


By WALTER SICHEL. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
“ Deserves to be studied by all who would comprehend the character of one of the 
most complex figures in English political history.” '—Leeds Mercury. 


London: J. NISBET & Co., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, W. 
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